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THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR. 


AUGUST, 
1 The siege of Londonderry raised, 1689. 
Priestley’s discovery of oxygen, 1774. 
Victory of the Nile, Lord Nelson, 1798. 
2 Thomas Gainsborough, painter, d. 1788. 
The East India Company abolished, 1858. 
3 Grinling Gibbons, wood carver, d. 1720. 
4 Percy Bysshe Sheiley, poet, b. 1792. 
5 The Judicature Acts passed, 1873. 
6 Ben Jonson, poet and dramatist, d. 1637. 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1861. 
7 Imprisonment for debt abolished, 1869. 
8 Elementary Education Act, 1870. 
9 Married Women’s Property Act, 1870. 
10 Royal Observatory of Greenwich completed, 1675. 
11 John Henry Newman, cardinal, d. 1890. 
12 Diwdni conferred on the East India Company, 1765. 
William Blake, poet and painter, d. 1827. 
13 Jeremy Taylor, divine, d. 1667. 
Battle of Blenheim, Duke of Marlborough, 1704. 
Cape Colony ceded to the English, 1814. 
14 Tamburlaine licensed for publication, 1590. 
15 Thomas de Quincey, author, b. 1785. 
The new Lanark mills started by Robert Owen, 1799, 
16 Natives of India admitted to office, 1832. 
17 Thomas Stothard, painter, b. 1755. 
18 Major Laing reached Timbuktu, 1826. 
19 Edward I. crowned, 1274. 
20 Paradise Lost published, 1667. 
Burke and Wills, Australian explorers, 1860, 
21¢.The Factory Acts consolidated, 1883. 
22 The Convention of Cintra, 1808, 
23 Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia licensed, 1588. 
24 Naval victory off the South Foreland, Hubert de Burgh, 1217. 
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Captain Cook’s first voyage round the world, 1768. 
26 Battle of Crecy, Edward III., 1346, 
Sir Robert Walpole b. 1676. 
27 The West India Docks opened, 1802. 
28 Abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions, 1833. 
29 John Fletcher, poet and dramatist, buried, 1625, 
John Locke, philosopher, b. 1632. 
30 Sir George Jessel made Master of the Rolls, 1873. 
31 John Bunyan, author, d. 1688. Pilgrim’s Progress published 1678. 
Action of the Revenge, under Sir Richard Grenvil, 1591. 


8,9) These Bills were all actually made law on the 9th 
of the month. The Factory Acts find an approximate date 
on the 2lst. (10) The building was designed by Wren, and 
built by Charles II. out of money obtained from the sale of 
damaged gunpowder. John Flamsteed was the first s tronomer 
Royal appointed. (12) By this firman of the Mogul Emperor, 
the East India Company found itself transformed from a trading 
company fighting for its trading rights in the midst of anarchy, 
to a Government owning twenty-five millions of subjects and an 
annual revenue of four crores of rupees. (14) With Tamburlaine 
the peculiar genius of the English drama asserted itself ; it decided 
once for all the direction that genius was to take, and all but 
created the tool it was to use. It must have been written not 
later than 1587, and was published the same year as licensed. 
(18) ‘Laing was the first European who had ever entered that 
historic city, which for four centuries had been the loadstone of 
kings, merchants, and savants.’' (20) The date on which these 
two started on their memorable expedition across the Australian 
Continent to the Gulf of Carpentaria. (25) On this day the 
‘Endeavour’ sailed from Plymouth on the voyage which Admiral 
Wharton, the latest editor of Cook’s Journals, has described as ‘ to 
the English nation the most momentous voyage of discovery that 
has ever taken place.’ 


F ctge. 
— 


J. M.S. 
1 Mungo Park and the Niger. By James Thomson. 
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THE BATTLE OF MINDEN: 
AUGUST 1, 1759. 


AN ANNIVERSARY STUDY. 


TuE battle of Minden might almost be described as having been 
won by a blunder, and a blunder about so insignificant a thing 
as a mere preposition! Prince Ferdinand, who commanded the 
allied army, had placed the six regiments of British infantry, who 
formed the flower of his force, in his centre, and had given orders 
that they were to move forward in attack ‘on sound of drum.’ 
The British read the order, ‘with sound of drum.’ The seventy- 
five splendid squadrons of horse who formed the French centre 
were in their immediate front. The British saw their foes before 
them, line on line of tossing horse-heads and gleaming helmets, 
of scarlet and steel, and wind-blown crests. What other ‘signal 
of battle’ was needed? Obeying the warlike impulse in their 
blood, they at once moved forward ‘with sound of drum’—every 
drummer-boy in the regiments, in fact, plying his drum-sticks 
with furious energy, and those waves of warlike sound stirred the 
dogged valour of the British to a yet fiercer daring! Prince 
Ferdinand never contemplated such a movement; it violated all 
the rules of war. What sane general would have launched 6,000 
infantry in line to attack 10,000 of the finest cavalry in Europe 
in ranked squadrons? It is on record that the Hanoverian troops 
placed in support of the British regiments watched with dumb and 
amazed alarm the ‘stupid’ British moving serenely forward to a 
contest so lunatic. But to the confusion of all critics, and to the 
mingled wrath and shame of the French generals, these astonish- 


1 It is with great pleasure that we welcome to our pages a battle study by 
Mr. Fitchett, Mr. Fitchett is well known throughout the great English world of 
the Southern Hemisphere by his vigorous and picturesque interpretation of the 
heroic side of our history. His work, however, has as yet obtained little recogni- 
tion in England—solely because it has not been published here. This is an 
omission which is, we are glad to hear, about to be repaired. We venture to pre- 
dict that ‘ Deeds that won the Empire,’ when it does appear in this country, will 
be as much appreciated here as in Australia. Mr. Fitchett has the power of 
making history interesting, and may fairly claim to be the inheritor of Macaulay’s 
tradition.— Ed. CoRNHILL, 
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ing British regiments tumbled Contades’ splendid cavalry into 
mere distracted ruin, and left his wings disconnected military 
fragments, and won, in the most irregular manner, the great 
battle of Minden ! 

Minden is, for Englishmen, not the least glorious fight in that 
long procession of battles we call the Seven Years’ War— a war 
which, from the English standpoint, has much better moral 
justification than most people suppose. The Seven Years’ War 
itself was but a sort of bloody postscript to the war of the Austrian 
Succession ; this, in turn, was merely the second act in the great 
struggle labelled picturesquely from ‘ Jenkins’s Kar.’ This, again, 
was but the final syllable in that long dispute, argued with the 
iron lips of guns and the glittering edges of swords, which runs 
back to the days of Drake and of Hawkins, and of ‘the singeing 
of the King of Spain’s beard.’ Spain claimed, as the gift of the 
Pope, the exclusive dordship of the new world. One-half the 
planet, in brief, was shut, with a bit of ecclesiastical sealing-wax, 
against everybody but Spaniards! A British ship found trading 
in the Spanish Main was treated as a smuggler or a pirate, or as 
a combination of both. So it came to pass there was ‘no peace 
south of the Line.’ By the Assiento Treaty, England was granted, 
for a limited period, the right of sending two ships a year, of 
strictly defined burden, to trade—principally with negroes—in 
American waters; but it was absurd to suppose that English trade 
with the new world could trickle through such a scrannel pipe as 
this. British traders, in defiance of Pope or Spaniard, trafficked 
in the forbidden waters, usually with boarding-pike in one hand 
and yard measure in the other. 

But the situation at last grew intolerable. Captain Jenkins, 
of the good ship Rebecca, sailing innocently, as he declared, from 
Jamaica to London, was boarded by a guarda costa off Havannah ; 
his ear was slashed or torn off, and thrown in his face, and he was 
bidden ‘ carry it home to his king and tell bim how British traders 
in Spanish waters were treated.’ Jenkins did so, quite literally ; 
and that little bit of amputated sea-going flesh turned out to be 
the picturesque and concrete symbol about which the slow-beating 
British imagination kindled to a white fire of wrath. The states- 
men of England were against war ; the people were for war; and no 
one doubts to-day that the people were wiser than the statesmen. 
The inarticulate common-sense of the masses divined more truly 
the real questions at stake than did the wit of politicians, The 
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commercial supremacy of England, its colonial empire, the question 
whether America was to be developed on the British or on the 
Spanish type, were amongst the issues involved. There might, 
indeed, have been no United States but for that slash at Captain 
Jenkins’s ear! The northern half of the great American conti- 
nent to-day might have been, like the southern half, a cluster of 
shrewishly wrangling, half Indian, half Latin republics, 

But another dispute poured its gall into the quarrel. The 
two branches of the Bourbon House in Paris and Madrid were 
linked together by the secret and infamous Family Compact, a 
compact described by Burke as ‘the most odious and formidable 
conspiracy against the liberties of Europe’ which history records. 
It was practically a secret alliance for the partition of Europe in 
the interests of the Bourbons, and it was certainly fraught with 
deadly peril to England, whose commercial freedom—whose very 
right to exist—it menaced. The Family Compact brought France 
into the war, first as a tributary, then as a principal: the war of 
‘ Jenkins’s Ear’ expanded into the war of the Austrian Succession ; 
and England, fighting on the Main or the Weser, was really fight- 
ing for her colonies, her trade, her very existence. She was 
contending, indeed, for the whole future of civilisation, though 
probably her statesmen very imperfectly understood the real scale 
of the great drama in which they were taking part. George II. 
certainly saw Hanover rather than America, The Treasury 
benches bounded the intellectual horizon of such politicians as 
Newcastle or Pulteney. Only Pitt, with his kingly brain and 
piercing vision for the remoter causes and ultimate issues of 
events, understood the real scale of the great contest in which 
England was engaged. 

On the French side the contest was planned on great lines, 
and fought over a very wide area. Belleisle was the French 
minister of war, and his strategy was almost as spacious and 
magnificent as that of Napoleon himself. He fed the war in 
India and America ; he menaced England herself with invasion by 
the mighty armament he assembled at Brest; and with 50,000 
choice French troops on the Weser, under Contades and Broglie, 
he threatened to overrun Hanover. Clive in India, Wolfe at 
Quebec, Hawke off Quiberon, shattered the armies and fleets and 
hopes of France. On the Continent, however, England had brave 
troops, but no general. Pitt, who had a great statesman’s gift for 
ehoosing fit instruments, determined to borrow a commander for 
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the allied forces, He found his man in Prince Ferdinand—a fine 
soldier, trained in the school of Frederick the Great. Ferdinand 
had something of Marlborough’s miraculous tact in dealing with 
men, and much, too, of Prince Eugene’s gallant fighting quality. 
A tough, swift-visioned, cool, and high-minded soldier, of un- 
conquerable patience and exhaustless resource, and with a true 
genius for war. Wellington said a general’s business consisted 
chiefly in guessing ‘what was happening on the other side of the 
hill;’ and few soldiers have ever surpassed Ferdinand in the 
faculty for reading the thoughts and plans of the generals with 
whom he was contending. How serene and invincible must have 
been the quality of Ferdinand’s patience may be judged by the 
fact that he achieved the feat of successfully commanding a 
miscellaneous host of Austrians, Prussians, Hanoverians, and 
British, And if the British soldier of 1759 had all the fighting 
qualities of his breed—the headlong daring of the men who swept 
up the great breach at Badajos, the iron valour of the unconquer- 
able infantry who held the squares at Waterloo—yet he had, in 
addition, a good many of the troublesome qualities of his race. 
The British soldier is not very docile to a commander who has the 
bad taste not to be an Englishman himself, and who delivers his 
orders with a foreign accent. 

Carlyle quotes a description, given by Mauvillon, of the British 
soldier of the last century, as seen through the spectacles of 
German officers, which shows how enduring are the characteristics 
of the type. ‘Braver troops when on the field of battle, and 
under arms against the enemy,’ wrote Mauvillon, ‘you will 
nowhere find in the world—that is the truth: and with that the 
sum of their military merits ends,’ The British infantryman, 
Mauvillon says, in effect, is sulky and stubborn; the cavalry 
private has ‘such a foolish love for his horse’ as makes him 
‘astonishingly plunderous of forage.’ The British officer was 
totally unequipped with either knowledge of war or fear of death. 
‘They have,’ says Mauvillon, ‘a quiet, natural arrogance which 
tempts them to despise the enemy as well as the danger; and as 
they very seldom think of making any surprisal themselves, they 
generally take it for granted that the enemy will as little.’ ‘It 
is well known,’ adds Mauvillon, ‘how much these people despise 
all foreigners’—especially, it may be added, when they are 
Hanoverians! Yet Ferdinand managed his British exquisitely. 
He asked of them only what they could give him, and what a 
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good general most values, magnificent fighting service. Ferdinand 
subtly flattered them, indeed, by always thrusting them into the 
place where hard knocks were most abundant. In Contades and 
Broglie—the ‘ war-god Broglie’ of Carlyle, who, thirty years after- 
wards, flitted briefly and tragically across the smoky sky of the 
French Revolution—he had opponents of very high quality; yet 
Ferdinand out-generalled them as completely in the strife of wits 
before Minden as his gallant British regiments overthrew them by 
actual push of pike and bayonet in the battle itself. 

Contades and Broglie, whose united forces were a little short 
of 70,000 men, were threatening Hanover; Ferdinand, with some 
54,000 men, had the task of defending it. Contades had taken 
up a position of great strength in front of Minden. His right 
wing was on the Weser, his left was covered by a morass, im- 
passable to either cavalry or artillery; the Bastau, a black, slow- 
creeping stream with treacherous banks, served as a sort of natural 
wet ditch to his front; and here, with 30,000 men and a powerful 
artillery, Contades sat unassailable, while Broglie, with a force of 
almost equal strength, was in touch on the further bank of the 
Weser. Ferdinand could not attack the position held by the 
French in front of Minden; he dared not expose his own flank to 
the counter-stroke of Contades, while he marched off to prevent 
Broglie overrunning Hanover; it only remained to tempt Con- 
tades out of his ring of sheltering morasses. And the story of 
the cool daring and light-handed skill with which this was done 
makes a very pretty study in tactics. 

In brief, Ferdinand detached 10,000 men under his nephew, 
the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, a gallant, hard-hitting 
soldier, to make a snatch at Gohfeld, ten miles to the rear of 
Contades, and so cut off his meal wagons, lumbering slowly 
down from Cassel. Next he thrust out his left wing, under 
Wangenheim, leaving an apparently careless and fatal gap of 
three miles betwixt wing and centre. Ferdinand, that is, com- 
mitted—or seemed to commit, and with ostentation—under the 
very eyes of the eagerly watching French generals, two unpardon- 
able military blunders. He divided his force in the presence of 
the enemy by despatching 10,000 to attack Gohfeld; he per- 
mitted his left wing to lie within actual stroke of his foe, and left 
it without support. Contades resembled, in a word, a wary and 
much experienced trout at the bottom of a deep pool, and 
Ferdinand’s, left wing was the fly with which the trout was being 
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daintily tempted to make a dash out. The 10,000 men marching 
on Gohfeld, of course, gave the impression that the Allied army 
was divided, as well as ill-placed. On the evening of July 31, 
1759, Contades held a council of war, and it was determined to 
attack, suddenly—before dawn—and with the whole strength of 
the French army. The sound of the tattoo that night was to be 
the signal for movement. Contades’ army was to cross the Bastau 
by nineteen bridges, already constructed, form into eight columns, 
and push, like the thrust of a spear, through the apparent gap 
betwixt Ferdinand’s left wing and his centre. Wangenheim 
would thus be caught betwixt the main body of the French and 
the Weser ; and Broglie, marching along the banks of the Weser, 
was to crush that truncated left wing into powder, and then join 
Contades in a victorious assault on Ferdinand’s main body. But 
Ferdinand divined the plans of the French council of war as 
accurately as though he had assisted to makethem. He guessed, 
indeed, the very hour and method of the attack. At one o’clock 
that same night his cavalry was saddled ; and while the stars yet 
shone in the misty heavens, and while the French, with much 
confusion and tumult, were pouring across their nineteen bridges, 
Ferdinand’s troops, in perfect silence and order, marching on con- 
verging lines, had filled up the apparent gap, and stood in order 
of battle ready for the fight. 

Day broke, grey and uncertain with fog, and the French 
moved stumblingly, and with many halts, across the heath, rough 
with undergrowth, in front of Minden. Broglie, with the bank of 
the Weser to guide him, reached Wangenheim’s front just as the 
eastern sky began to whiten with the dawn, but he would not 
attack until he had seen Contades’ columns marching past 
Wangenheim’s flank. About eight o'clock Contades, riding in 
front of his slowly advancing battalions, mounted the low empty 
ridge which marked the apparent gap in Ferdinand’s position, 
and from which he expected to see Wangenheim’s undefended 
flank, lying open to his stroke. The grey mist, slowly lifting 
and blown into eddies by a faint wind, still stretched over the 
plain, but through it there broke on Contades’ astonished vision 
the outlines of a great army in steadfast’ battle array—far- 
stretching lines of solid infantry, punctuated with batteries, and 
edged with ordered squadrons of horse. The ‘ gap’ had vanished. 
Ferdinand’s apparently abandoned left wing on the Weser was 
knitted by a chain of marshalled battalions to his centre, This 
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was formed of three far-extended lines of British infantry, a long 
ribbon of steel and scarlet ; while yet further to the right, ranked 
in menacing squadrons, was the British and Hanoverian cavalry. 
With a stroke Prince Ferdinand had cancelled all the advantage 
of position on the part of the French, and drawn them out to meet 
him in the open. 

Contades could not retreat ; to cross those nineteen bridges 
with Ferdinand thundering on his rear would have been ruinous. 
He had, after all, great superiority in numbers, and, as quickly 
as might be, he made his disposition for battle. Contades 
adopted a very ominous precedent—the formation of Tallard at 
Blenheim. He placed his cavalry—a magnificent force of 10,000 
horsemen—in his centre, covered their front by the fire of his 
powerful artillery, and formed his infantry on either wing. A 
small wood screened the British and Hanoverian cavalry on 
Ferdinand’s right; some rough ground served to protect the 
Hanoverian and Prussian battalions that formed his left. But 
the centre was clear. Across a narrow interval of heath the 
crowding squadrons of French horsemen and the steadfast lines 
of British infantry gazed at each other. Nothing separated them 
but a few hundred yards of dry heathy soil, across which, with 
thunder of galloping hoofs, and the glitter of 10,000 brandished 
swords, the French cavalry might ride in one mad, breathless, 
overwhelming charge, which would break through those triple 
lines of exposed infantry as through a screen of bulrushes. In 
the opportunity for a sublime and apparently resistless cavalry 
charge, indeed, Minden anticipated Waterloo, and exceeded it; 
with this further advantage that the French horsemen had to 
hurl themselves, not against stubborn and moveless squares, with 
their double lines of steadfast bayonets, and flame of musketry 
fire from four faces. They had before them a long slowly moving 
front of infantry in line. For now came the amazing ‘blunder’ 
which makes the wonder the glory of Minden. This astonishing 
infantry was advancing, with flags uncased, and loud roll of 
drums, and steady tread of disciplined feet to attack the cavalry ! 

The six Minden regiments are the 12th (or East Suffolk), the 
23rd (or Royal Welsh Fusiliers), the 37th, the 20th (or East 
Devonshire), the 25th, and the 5lst. Of these, the three first- 
named, under Colonel Pole, formed the first line ; the last three, 
under Generals Kingsley and Waldegrave, formed the second line ; 
they were supported by a Hanoverian brigade of three battalions. 

7—5 
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According to the ‘ Historical Records of the 12th Foot,’ at a later 
stage in the fight the second line of British foot was formed on 
the right of the first line, and the Hanoverian brigade on its left, 
thus making one far-stretching and slender infantry line. But this 
movement is not reported in other accounts of the fight, and must 
be considered very doubtful. It is always difficult to translate 
into literary terms the tumult and confusion, the charges and 
retreats of a great fight; but a hundred years ago the art of 
accurately reporting the movements of a great battle had certainly 
not been invented, and what took place under the roof of battle- 
smoke can, as far as details are concerned, be only guessed. On 
the whole, it must be accepted that Ferdinand’s centre, where 
the decisive struggle took place, consisted of three lines of 
infantry, of which the first and second were British, and the third 
Hanoverian. 

Soon after eight o’clock on the morning of August. 1, a not 
too vigorous attack on Hahlen, a hamlet on the extreme left of 
Contades’ position, was made by some Hessian regiments, and 
while this splutter of fight was still in progress, the British regi- 
ments, who formed the centre of the Allied forces, put themselves 
in movement, and, with all their drums beating loudly, and flags 
uncased, moved forward to attack the 10,000 gallant cavalry 
opposed to them. Contades had covered his centre by the cross- 
fire of some sixty-six guns, and these at once smote the steady 
British lines with a sleet of iron hail; the British artillery, 
moving quickly to the front, opened, with fierce energy, on the 
French batteries in reply, and for nearly half an hour the great 
artillery duel raged, deep calling unto deep from either line. 
Presently the English line, steady as if on parade, was visible 
through the artillery smoke. A gust of wind swept the landscape 
for a moment clear, and the French cavalry saw before them a 
stretch of turf, over which a long slender line of infantry was 
moving coolly forward to attack them. The French cavalry was 
under the command of Prince Xavier of Saxony, and in its crowded 
squadrons were some of the finest regiments in the service of 
France—the Carbineers, the Black and Grey and Red Mousque- 
taires, the Gendarmes—armed like the French Life Guards at 
Waterloo with steel breastplates and back-pieces. The leading 
division of French cavalry consisted of the Carbineers and the 
Black and Grey Mousquetaires; and, with tossing manes and 
wind-blown plumes, with the ring of scabbard on stirrup, and the 
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thunder of innumerable hoofs, the Carbineers leading, they 
swept down on the British line. 

_ That line halted for a moment, dressed its front daintily, and 
then, from end to end, ran a darting line of flame. It was 
covered, as by some stroke of magic, with a foam of grey smoke, 
rent by quick-following blasts of sound, and shining with glancing 
points of flame. But from that smoky screen broke a flying 
spray of lead, through which no cavalry, however daring, could 
force a way. So deadly was the British fire, that the leading 
French squadrons went down, man and horse, before it, and what 
a moment before was a disciplined front of charging cavalry, 
became one wild mass of fallen horses and slain riders. The 
squadrons thundering on their rear had to break their order, and 
swing to right or left to escape the struggling mass in their 
path. The impact of the charge was thus broken, and the new 
squadrons, coming fiercely up, but wheeling as they rode to clear 
their fallen comrades, were, in turn, smitten with a cruel flank 
fire, and fell by scores. No cavalry could break through that 
front of fire and steel, and the French cavalry fell back shattered 
and half destroyed. Then the British line coolly resumed its 
movement and once more moved on. But ere many minutes had 
passed, through the smoke came a long line of tossing’ horse- 
heads and bent helmets and flashing sword-blades—it was the 
French cavalry in the unchecked fury of another charge! Once 
more the British, along their whole front, broke into the flame of 
musketry volley, so close and deadly that it broke the line of 
galloping horsemen as though a procession of aerolites had swept 
through it. Then again the British line resumed its steady, 
inexorable advance. Some of the veterans of Fontenoy were in 
the Minden regiments, and the ‘terrible column’ of Fontenoy, 
which with its ‘slow inflexibility’ broke Saxe’s army in two in 
that great fight, did not surpass in its fierce valour, or its torrent: 
of deadly and continuous fire, the marvellous line of infantry that 
was now pushing into ruin the gallant French cavalry that formed 
the centre of Contades’ line. 

The French horse certainly did not fail in courage. They 
rallied again and again; six times they hurled themselves in 
wrathful charge on that steadily moving British front. One 
gallant regiment, the Mestre-de-Camp, gallantly led, did, accord- 
ing to one version, break through the British line, and through 
the gap a torrent of galloping horses and exultant men stormed. 
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But the broken line, swinging slightly back, tore the flanks of the 
galloping squadrons with one deadly volley after another, while 
the second line coolly, as though on parade, scorched its head | 
with the flame of its musketry, and the Mestre-de-Camp, smitten 
with fire on flank and front, simply shrivelled into ruin. The 
French infantry opened fire on either extremity of the British 
line, and men fell fast. But this did not arrest the steady flow of 
the British battalions, and the blasts of rolling musketry with 
which they smote into ruin everything in their path. Contades’ 
seventy-five squadrons of cavalry, in brief, were pushed back, or 
blown back, in one mad tumult of broken, struggling, swearing 
horsemen, Contades himself describes the scene in an oft-quoted 
sentence, which compresses into its wrathful syllables the whole 
story of Minden, ‘I have seen,’ he wrote, ‘ what I never thought 
to be possible—a single line of infantry break through three lines 
of cavalry ranked in order of battle, and tumble them into ruin!’ 

Still moving onward, the British line found itself met by a 
column of Swiss infantry, hastily brought up to arrest the terrible 
British advance. The Swiss are gallant soldiers, and their leading 
files moved steadily up to within forty paces of the British line, 
and then deployed. But the British fire caught them deploying, 
and though the steady Swiss, with obstinate courage, maintained 
the fight for a few minutes—until, indeed, the hostile lines were 
almost touching—yet the fire from the long British front proved 
resistless, and the two Swiss brigades in turn were driven into 
broken and disordered retreat. 

At this moment Ferdinand despatched an aide-de-camp at full 
gallop to order the cavalry that formed his right wing to charge 
the broken French centre. Lord George Sackville commanded 
the cavalry, with the Marquis of Granby as second in command. 
He had under him a splendid body of British and Hanoverian 
horse, and an opportunity lay before him such as few battles 
have ever offered. Contades’ whole army, indeed, lay at his 
mercy. But Sackville was in no mood for charging. He cavilled at 
his orders ; he affected to misunderstand them. Was he to attack 
with the ‘whole cavalry,’ or with the ‘British cavalry’? He 
discovered offence in the eagerness which marked the bearing of 
the second aide-de-camp, Colonel Fitzroy, who came up with the 
urgently repeated order to charge. Fitzroy replied that ‘ galloping 
had put him out of breath,’ and added that ‘it was a glorious 
opportunity for the British cavalry to distinguish themselves,’ 
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Thrice an aide-de-camp rode up to Lord Sackville with the order 
to charge without inducing him to move. Finally he announced 
that he would himself ride to Prince Ferdinand and ascertain his 
wishes. He accordingly rode up to the Prince and asked ‘ how 
he was to come on,’ and it is a proof of the exhaustless patience 
of Prince Ferdinand that he calmly replied, ‘The opportunity is 
now past, my lord.’ Sackville, who never lacked audacity, pre- 
sented himself with unabashed front that night at the Prince’s 
headquarters, and talked as loudly of the battle as any one; but 
in his general order on the day following the battle Prince 
Ferdinand distilled two sentences that had the corrosive power of 
gall on Lord George Sackville’s head. ‘If,’ he said, ‘he had had 
the good fortune to have had Lieut.-General the Marquis of 
Granby at the head of the cavalry of the right wing, his presence 
would have greatly contributed to make the success of the battle 
more complete and brilliant.’ ‘His serene highness,’ the general 
order further ran, ‘ desires and orders the generals of the army 
that upon all occasions when orders are brought to them by his 
aides-de-camp, they be obeyed punctually and without delay.’ 
Lord George Sackville resigned his command and returned to 
London, where he was received with almost as furious and deadly 
an outburst of popular rage as that which met Byng when he 
returned after the loss of Minorca. British public opinion can 
forgive a general many faults, but the sin which in its eyes hath 
never forgiveness is the fault of being slack to charge when a 
charge is ordered. If the British infantry had covered themselves 
with glory at Minden, the British cavalry had made themselves 
the jest of half Europe, and Sackville alone was responsible for an 
incident which, by its shame, scorched as with fire the national 
self-respect. Lord George Sackville bore himself fiercely, and in 
stentorian tones challenged a full investigation. He was dismissed 
from all his posts as a preliminary, and in February 1760 was 
tried by court-martial. The six months’ delay had, of course, 
told in his favour, and he bore himself not merely with courage, 
but with haughty arrogance, as though not he, but his judges, 
were the true criminals. Sackville’s defence was that Prince 
Ferdinand’s orders lacked clearness, and that, as a matter of fact, 
he used all reasonable diligence in executing those orders, Three 
aides-de-camp—two of them British, Captain Ligonier and Colonel 
Fitzroy, and one a German officer—brought the order to charge 
_ to Lord George, and their evidence was definite and fatal. The 
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commander of one of the British cavalry regiments, Colonel 
Sloper, gave evidence that he noticed Lord George’s reluctance to 
carry out his orders at the time, and said to Ligonier, ‘For God’s 
sake repeat your orders to that man, that he may not pretend not 
to understand them, It is near half an hour since he received 
orders to advance, yet we are still here. But you see the con- 
dition that he is in.’ The court-martial, which consisted of 
eleven lieutenant-generals and four major-generals, found that 
Lord George had disobeyed his orders, and was unfit to serve 
his Majesty in any military capacity whatever. George II. 
struck the culprit’s name, with his own hand, from the list of 
privy councillors, and directed that the sentence of the court- 
martial should be ‘published in the public orders of every regi- 
ment, not only in Britain, but in America and every quarter of 
the globe where British troops happen to be, that officers being 
convinced that neither high birth nor great employments can 
shelter offence of such nature, and that, seeing they are subject 
to censures worse than death to a man who has any sense of 
honour, they may avoid the fatal consequences arising from dis- 
obedience of orders.’ 

This sentence might have seemed sufficient to ruin any one; 
but Horace Walpole, the very day the sentence on Lord George 
was published, wrote to Sir Horace Mann, with characteristic 
shrewdness, ‘ This is not the last we shall hear of him. Whatever 
were his deficiencies on the day of battle, he has at least shown 
no want of spirit either in pushing on his trial or during it. I 
think without much heroism I could sooner have led up the 
cavalry to the charge than have gone to Whitehall to be worried 
as he was; nay, I should have thought with less danger of my 
life.’ Grey, in a letter about the same date, notes that when 
Lord George Sackville heard his sentence read, ‘ his unembarrassed 
countenance, the looks of revenge, contempt, and of superiority 
that he bestowed on his accusers, were the admiration of all.’. 
As a matter of fact, it is nothing less than absurd to accuse Lord 
George Sackville of not possessing the soldier’s rudimentary 
virtue of courage. He led his regiment gallantly into the 
tempest of fire at Fontenoy, and fell wounded in the breast 
among the tents of the French camp. He fought more than one 
desperate duel. He was a man of great and varied abilities, but 
cursed with a jealous and overbearing temper. He had a distinct 
genius for quarrelling with everybody. Mr. George Coventry 
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wrote an elaborate volume to prove that Lord George was the 
real author of ‘The Letters of Junius.’ Nobody entertains that 
theory now; but in the quality of suspicious and malignant 
temper, in the faculty for secreting gall, and then sprinkling it 
on everybody about him, Lord George Sackville might well 
have vied with ‘Junius.’ He had the gall of that bitter satirist, 
if not his pen. It is probable that on the morning of Minden, 
Lord George Sackville was in a ferment of sulky British jealousy 
at being under the command of ‘a d—— foreigner’ like Prince 
Ferdinand ; and he allowed the gall in his blood to so disorder 
his reason, that he forgot both his duty as a soldier and his 
honour as a gentleman. 

What increased the unpopularity of Lord George Sackville, 
with his arrogant temper and sword-edged speech, was the con- 
trast betwixt him and his second in command, the Marquis of 
Granby. Granby was everything which a British crowd expects 
an officer—and especially a cavalry officer—to be. Not too clever, 
perhaps, but handsome, gallant, generous; open-handed to his 
friends, adored by his soldiers, dreaded by his enemies. The 
portrait of Granby by Reynolds represents him bare-headed and 
conspicuously bald ; and, as Carlyle reminds us, there is a bit of 
history behind that patch of bald scalp shown in Reynolds’s 
picture. Jn the fight at Warburg in 1760 Ferdinand’s advance 
was faring very badly. Granby, at the head of the Blues, his 
own regiment, rode at a sharp trot for five miles to join the fight, 
broke into a gallop when the scene of action was reached, and 
dashed at speed into the mélée. Granby’s hat had blown off, 
and bare- headed, like Scarlett leading the heavy brigade into the 
fight at Balaclava, Granby rode with his bald head among the 
helmets and sabres of Warburg. Walpole scarcely burlesques the 
popular craze when, on the news of Minden reaching London, 
he wrote: ‘ Lord Granby has entirely defeated the French. The 
foreign gazettes, I suppose, will give this victory to Prince 
Ferdinand ; but the mob of London, whom I have this moment 
left, and who must know best, assure me that it is all their own 
Marquis’s doing.’ No wonder that the British mob, who were 
willing to send Lord George Sackville’s head to the block, painted 
- the Marquis of Granby’s head on innumerable public-house signs. 
The ‘ Markis o’ Granby,’ the haunt of Mr. Weller senior, owed 
its title to the hard-riding, hard-fighting cavalry leader who 
fretted and swore at Minden when his leader delayed to charge. 
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But Lord George Sackville survived the court-martial. As 
Lord George Germain, indeed, he played a great part in the 
political history of his time. George III. restored him to his 
place in the Privy Council ; he held the post of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in the North Cabinet until its resignation in 
1782, and shared in the blunders which cost Great Britain her 
American colonies. It was fitting, perhaps, that the man whose 
conduct as a cavalry general marred the glory of Minden should 
help by his policy as a minister of the Crown to rob England of 
her great inheritance in America, Yet George III., when the 
North Cabinet resigned, raised Lord George to the peerage as 
Viscount Sackville. 

Minden was a great battle. The French lost 8,000 men, 
thirty pieces of artillery, and thirteen flags. Their whole campaign 
in Germany was tumbled into wreck. They were driven back, 
broken and disordered, to the Rhine. But Minden will always 
be memorable as affording a supreme proof of the fighting quality 
of the British private. Its contribution to the glory of British 
generalship may be judged by the performances of Lord George 
Sackville. 


W. H. FITcHeETT. 
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A WIT OF THE REGENCY: LORD ALVANLEY. 


WE know not whether Lord Alvanley is to be congratulated or 
condoled with in having flourished two generations ago. Had he 
been a celebrity of the present day, he might have fallen into the 
fashion and written his autobiography—the rather that he had 
pressing pecuniary inducements thereto. Or he would have 
infallibly been the subject or victim of the versatile biographer, 
inspired by the enterprising publisher. Any capable writer would 
have found sufficient materials in social gossip and stories in general 
circulation, and a Boswell, a Lockhart, or a Trevelyan would have 
made a most fascinating book. Moreover, Alvanley offered an 
inciting study of a character in which contrasts and inconsistencies 
were strangely blended ; but the opportunity is lost, for much has 
been forgotten. He has left.few written evidences of his talent, 
though there is far more in his casual correspondence than is 
generally suspected. A fashionable Boswell, one of the great viveur's 
favourite boon companions, should have noted his table talk, and 
caught the exquisite but evanescent bouquet of his sparkling wit. 
The reminiscences should have been gathered besides from the lips 
of the men who marvelled at the eccentricities and extravagances 
they sought to imitate, although they not only treasured his innu- 
merable bons mots, but attributed to him anything good which 
went ownerless. Like Talleyrand, he stood sponsor to many things 
he never said. It was his misfortune from his youth upwards to be 
admired and envied as an Admirable Crichton, and we see in his 
letters that in solitude and in sober moments he often lamented a 
wasted life. He was the man of fashion par excellence, a wit, a 
hon vivant who reigned supreme among the epicures, and was the 
idol of the clubs. Yet he was no effeminate sybarite, for he was 
foremost in the first flight in the shires. His very follies and 
vices were such as commended him to the respect of the society 
of the day. He was the most. free-handed and generous of men ; 
he was the most venturesome of gamblers at Crockford’s or Watier’s, 
where he always lost or won like a gentleman ; and he was famous 
for his successes with the fair sex, who were flattered by his 
careless though courteous attentions. Moreover, he was not 
without cultivation ; he was an accomplished linguist, an excellent 
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classical scholar, and had done a good deal of casual reading, even 
in such abstruse subjects as political economy. Like Brougham, 
he had the knack of cracking the kernel of the nut, and the art of 
making the most of anything he knew. We suspect that these 
triumphs and the false glitter of his social reputation were often 
gall and bitterness to him when he had time to reflect. With his 
brilliant intelligence, and an ambition paralysed by constitutional 
mental indolence, he must have been conscious that he had wasted 
rare opportunities. He had deliberately chosen to be the idler and 
voluptuary when he might have been anything he pleased. His 
keen insight into affairs, his shrewd knowledge of men, his tact, 
his geniality, and the readiness of repartee which would have been 
readiest in debate, might have made him a commanding per- 
sonality among statesmen. In the post of Foreign Secretary he 
might have been a Palmerston, or he might have led the House 
with the good-humour of a Lord North, and with far wider political 
wisdom. He inherited more than the paternal talent, but unluckily 
his father had gone before him. He succeeded to a peerage and 
a fortune of 8,000/. a year, and that fortune he set himself indus- 
triously to dissipate. 

For it is noteworthy that Alvanley, like other contemporary 
arbiters of fashion who were consulting counsel of the autocratic 
patronesses of Almack’s, could boast of no illustrious descent. The 
noble beaux who acknowledged his supremacy would have called 
him a parvenu. His grandfather was only a provincial solicitor, 
and his father, the successful lawyer, founded the short-lived family. 
It would have been well had the son inherited some of the energy 
of the father’s temperament. No lawyer threw himself so earnestly 
into the cases he advocated as the elder Arden. On one occasion 
an English friend had taken a French gentleman into Court to 
witness the proceedings. Arden chanced to be pleading with his 
usual vehement passion. The Frenchman asked his name, and 
was told it was Sir Pepper Arden. ‘ Parbleu, il est tres bien 
nommé, was the answer, ‘Le Chevalier Poivre Ardent’ The 
second Lord Alvanley was seldom seen out of temper, and never 
betrayed into any loss of self-control. He is said to have had an 
exquisite charm of manner, which was rather enhanced by the 
slight lisp which gave point to his sarcasms and pleasantries. 
When he came on town asa mere youth, with a commission in 
the Coldstreams, he slipped at once into a recognised place in 
society. By way ofinterlude, he served with distinction at Copen- 
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hagen and in the Peninsula. As the Regent took up Brummell, 
the young cornet in his own Tenth Hussars, so Alvanley became 
not only the favourite of the Duke of York, but, as Gronow 
phrases it, his bosom friend. The intimacy launched him on his 
career of extravagance. He was an habitual guest at Oatlands 
for the parties from Saturday to-Monday, and Raikes says that 
only Yarmouth, the future Lord Hertford—Disraeli’s Marquis of 
Monmouth and Thackeray’s Marquis of Steyne—could hold his 
own with the young guardsman in conversation. Naturally he 
became a member of all the fashionable clubs. By the way, he 
was afterwards blackballed at the Cercle of the Rue Grammont in 
Paris, though the committee were induced to reconsider a capricious 
abuse of the ballot. Excessive modesty or self-mistrust can never 
have been among his foibles. He is said to have soon had the 
talk of the day completely at his command, and to have become 
the acknowledged dictator of the school for scandal in St. James’s. 
He was as unwilling as Walpole to tolerate rivals, and he was 
bitterly jealous of Brummell, whom he affected to despise. He 
declared that Brummell was the only perennial dandelion that had 
struck root and flourished, year after year, in the hotbed of the 
fashionable world. He even condescended to be severe on more 
ephemeral celebrities, and he wrote to Lord Dalkeith, when 
Master Betty and Belzoni were the lions of a season’s drawing- 
rooms, ‘If famous for writing verses or slicing cucumbers, for 
acting plays when you should be at school, or for attending 
schools or institutions when you should be in your grave, your 
notoriety becomes a talisman.’ He followed Sheridan and Brum- 
meil as a sayer of good things, but those most generally quoted 
have a touch of sarcastic malice, for cynical talk was a fashion of 
thetime. When Brummell made his midnight flitting to Boulogne 
at the suit of the Jews, he remarked complacently, ‘Brummell has 
done quite right to be off; it was Solomon’s judgment.’ He 
was a kind-hearted man, and gave many proofs of generosity to 
acquaintances in distress. One of those he had assisted was the 
well-known Jack Talbot, a reckless prodigal who had repeatedly 
borrowed of him. When Talbot was beggared and lying on his 
death-bed, Alvanley met his doctor and inquired about the invalid. 
The answer was, ‘ My lord, I fear he is in a bad way. I had to 
use the lancet.’ ‘You should have tapped him, doctor,’ said 
Alvanley coolly ; ‘I fear he has more claret than blood in his 
veins,’ That reminds us unpleasantly of Talleyrand’s remark on 
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his old friend Montrond, who had fallen in a fit on the carpet and 
was convulsively kicking the floor—‘J1 veut absolument descendre.’ 
Or that other observation of the same humourist on a somewhat 
similar occasion, when Montrond ejaculated that he was suffering 
the torments of the damned—‘ Quoi, déja?’ Much more ex- 
cusable, considering the man and the circumstances, was Alvanley’s 
agerieved expostulation when he had been persuaded to dine with 
the eccentric millionaire Neeld in his new mansion in Grosvenor 
Square. The host, with the vulgarity of a nouveau riche, was 
expatiating on the sumptuous decorations of the apartment, and, 
in the words of Milton, ‘letting dinner cool.’ ‘I don’t care what 
your gilding cost,’ said Alvanley bluntly, ‘ but I am most anxious 
to make a trial of your carving, for I am famished.’ 

The story of his ruin is simple enough, and Hogarth had 
anticipated it in the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ Inveterate gambling, 
lavish extravagance, and utter inattention to his money matters 
explain all. 8,000/. a year is a handsome independence, but it 
does not suffice to satisfy the caprices of a Monte-Cristo, and 
Alvanley never hesitated to gratify a whim. It was his fancy to 
have a cold apricot tart every day on the side table. Strange to 
say, the maitre dhétel remonstrated. ‘Go and buy all the 
preserved apricots at Gunter’s,’ was the reply, ‘and don’t bother 
about expense.’ Highly characteristic the reply was, for it was 
virtually giving an honest servant carte blanche to rob him. 
When the allied sovereigns and the ambassadors of the Great 
Powers visited England in 1814, there was a ruinous round of 
festivities at Devonshire House and elsewhere. These festivities 
seem to have suggested a banquet at White’s, when the rage for 
betting was at its height in the club, The member who devised 
the most costly dish was to dine at the expense of the others. 
On that occasion Alvanley’s extravagance proved economy, for he 
won the sweep and dined for nothing. On another, he was 
seriously out of pocket. He had been invited by his friend Mr. 
Anson to a water party on the Thames; and, Anson being even 
less thoughtful than himself, he found on inquiry that the im- 
portant matter of the refreshments had been forgotten. He 
undertook at once to see to that, gave a restaurateur a free 
hand, and had to owe a bill for 200 guineas. That induces us to 
believe a story which, though thoroughly well authenticated, 
might otherwise appear incredible. When his pecuniary affairs 
had become gravely embarrassed, Charles Greville, who was an 
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excellent man of business, volunteered to make an arrangement 
with the creditors. He congratulated Alvanley on the balance- 
sheet being better than he had supposed. ‘Oh, by the way,’ said 
Alvanley, meeting him next day, ‘ @ propos to those accounts, I 
had quite forgotten a debt of 55,000/.’ All things considered, 
and though he came into more than one succession which he 
dissipated, it is marvellous that he could keep his head so long 
above water, and leave his heir some 2,000/. a year. For it is 
needless to repeat that he never grudged himself anything, yet it 
was not his doom to die in the King’s Bench. 

Scott, in the journal of his cruise to the Northern Isles, mentions 
an Orkney clergyman who, when impeached before the General 
Assembly for drunkenness, admitted that he drank as other gentle- 
men did. Alvanley might have said the same about his gambling, 
though there, as in everything else, he drained the cup of dissipa- 
tion to the dregs. No man in his position could have shunned 
the réwnions at Crockford’s. Other times, other manners! In 
the beginning of the century the polite hell which was run by 
the enriched ex-fishmonger was the resort of all that was most 
distinguished or renowned in Europe. He had founded a club of 
which he was the proprietor. Disraeli in ‘Sybil’ has painted to 
the life the scene in the rooms, on the eve of the Derby, when 
Rat-trap was favourite and Caravan was fancied. He and Lytton 
represented letters in that select gathering of rank, station, and 
dissipation. Foreign ambassadors met there, as a matter of course, 
on common ground. There were Talleyrand, Pozzo di Borgo, 
Metternich and Alava; the Duke of Wellington, though no 
gambler like old Bliicher, not unfrequently graced it with his 
presence. But Alvanley is acknowledged by all his contem- 
poraries to have been the life and soul of that brilliant society. 
The place suited him and his habits. The old fishmonger who 
presided was the shrewdest of men, though the better part of the 
million he is said to have amassed in a second-rate hell was 
subsequently lost in unlucky speculations. He sat in a corner, 
keeping the accounts, watching to make advances on satisfactory 
security, and Alvanley had frequent dealings with him. The old 
spider knew his business and limed his webs. Ude had been 
secured as chef of the establishment. The most sumptuous of 
suppers was served gratis to all comers, and the undeniable con- 
tents of the cellars were at call. A man of honour, as he could 
not pay, was bound to play. Alvanley, like his royal friend the 
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Regent, was a man of fine and almost phenomenal appetite. 
However he might have dined he was ever ready to sup, and 
when cibo vinoque semi-gravatus, he was only too willing to dis- 
charge the score, in accordance with the expectations of the 
establishment. He adjourned to the hazard table, and was scarcely 
more fortunate there than Stephen Fox, of whom General Fitz- 


atrick sang: 
patric ang Whenever he touches the cards or the box, 


Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 


Then, sooner or later, he had recourse to the usurers. 

Doubtless those convivial suppers, not unfrequently repeatedly 
renewed in the course of the night, did much to lay the seeds of 
the gout, to which he latterly became a martyr. But Alvanley, 
who was the most indolent and the most active of men, did far 
more to fight it off than most of his afflicted acquaintances. 
Sometimes, after the evening’s play at Crockford’s or White’s, he 
would stumble half-asleep into a chariot, and be jolted as fast as 
four posters could take him down to some meet in the shires 
where his horses were standing. The man of many tastes and of 
manifold supremacy was as much a dictator at Melton as in the 
clubs of St. James’s, He was one of the members of the famous. 
Old Club at Melton, limited to four on account of the cramped 
bedroom accommodation. He figures conspicuously in ‘ Nimrod’s’ 
quarterly article on‘ The Chase.’ He was a heavy weight, and 
grew heavier yearly, yet he was always well forward in the first 
flight. Admirably mounted, he grudged no money for his hunters, 
which he could afford the better that he never paid ready cash. 
When some one asked what he had given for a horse he was riding, 
he answered carelessly and characteristically, ‘I believe I owe 3001. 
for him.’ When the game little bay hunter broke down under 
the straight-going provincial gentleman whom ‘Nimrod’ most 
gratuitously christened ‘Snob,’ Snob looks wistfully after the field 
drawing away from him, deploring that he can neither go so fast 
nor so long as that heavy Tom Maxse and the heavier Lord 
Alvanley. When they have to fly the flooded Whissendine, and 
Bulkeley shouts that it will be a bumper after last night’s rain, 
Alvanley exclaims in answer, ‘So much the better; I like a 
bumper at all times.’ Who can doubt that the epicure’s most 
blissful hours of enjoyment were when, mud-stained and glorious, 
having been in at the death, and after bath and toilette, he sat 
down to the recherché dinner at the club, to discuss the doings of 
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the day, from the soup and the sherry, through champagne to the 
claret? By the way, Nimrod makes him perpetrate what must 
certainly have been a solecism in a man of his perfect breeding. 
Having noticed ‘Snob’ and admired his riding, he accosts him one 
afternoon with ‘ Perhaps you would like to dine with me to-day ?’ 
Weare sure the invitation would have been worded more courteously. 
‘Snob’ ‘ never sat down to a better dressed dinner,’ which we can 
well believe ; but we do not believe that the subject of hunting 
was never once alluded to except when an order was given to ask 
for a gentleman who had come to grief. But, indeed, ‘ Nimrod’ 
contradicts himself in his account of a previous entertainment. 

Alvanley’s rare appearances in the House of Lords made his 
best friends regret that he did not take an active part in politics, 
He showed himself a good and effective speaker, with an excep- 
tional knowledge of Irish politics, on which he wrote a very able 
pamphlet. An awkward question he put to Lord Melbourne led 
to the memorable duel with Morgan O’Connell. The question 
irritated O’Connell pére, and, with his customary truculent coarse- 
ness, he denounced Alvanley in the Commons as a bloated 
buffoon. As usual, there was some truth in it to give sting to the 
invective ; but in any case the insult must have been followed by 
a challenge. The agitator declined to come out, and Alvanley 
threatened personal chastisement. Thereupon Morgan took up the 
glove on his father’s behalf, in a letter characterised by his father’s 
scurrility. They met to exchange sundry shots and to part scathe- 
less, but without any apology. Alvanley observed afterwards, 
‘What a clumsy fellow O’Connell must be to miss such a fat 
fellow asI am! He ought to practise at a haystack to get his 
hand in.’ He gave the hackney coachman a guinea for driving 
him from Wormwood Scrubs, when the grateful jarvey said it was 
too much. ‘I don’t pay you for taking me there,’ rejoined 
Alvanley, ‘ but for bringing me back.’ 

We said that Alvanley, although in remarks he knew would be 
repeated he fell into the cynical fashion of the day, was in reality 
a warm-hearted man anda staunch friend. And by those who could 
judge people most perspicuously he was regarded as anything but 
a shallow trifler. With the Duke of Wellington, for example, 
he was on so familiar a footing that his Grace frequently consulted 
him on the politics of the day, and confided to him how much he 
felt hurt by the treatment of the Ministry. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity with his accustomed tact, he never hesitated to exert his 
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influence for friends in need. His habitual correspondent, Raikes, 
had lost the greater part of his fortune, and was desirous of some 
Government appointment. Raikes notes in his Journals in 1841 : 
‘This morning I received a most kind letter from Alvanley, which 
shows a friendship and zeal for my interests seldom seen in these 
selfish days.’ The letter ran: ‘I wrote to the Duke to say I had 
spoken to Aberdeen, and to beg him to support my application. I 
enclose his kind answer, which will give you pleasure.’ There is a 
most feeling letter describing the death of the Duke of Beaufort, 
and the excellent advice given on the Duke’s deathbed to young 
Lord Worcester. The mention of the Beaufort family reminds one 
of a characteristic reminiscence. Alvanley, who was a constant 
visitor at Badminton, was in the habit of reading in bed, and 
generally neglected to blow out the candles. So a servant was 
always told off upon duty in the passage, to see that the lights 
were properly extinguished, By the way, «© propos to his good- 
nature, among the many sayings generally attributed to him there 
is one we confidently dismiss as spurious. When Gunter of the 
Dragoon Guards was out with the King’s staghounds and exclaimed 
on the hotness of his fretting horse, some one said, ‘Ice him, 
Gunter, ice him!’ We believe it was the colonel of Gunter’s 
regiment, who had no great liking for him; but assuredly 
Alvanley was incapable of so rude a personalism. 

Fond as he was of the flags of Pall Mall and the pastures of 
the Midlands, he had travelled much and had made many friends 
among the most distinguished foreigners, Talleyrand, Metternich, 
and Prince Woronzoff, whom he frequently visited in the Crimea, 
were among his familiar intimates. In passing, we may note a 
good anecdote he used to tell of Talleyrand—one of the happiest 
examples of Talleyrand’s searching sarcasm. Some one said before 
him that Chateaubriand complained he was growing deaf. .~ " 
rand remarked, ‘ Jl se croit sourd, parce qu'il n’entend plus parter 
de lui.’ Alvanley, with his rare facility in tongues, was as success- 
ful in Paris, Berlin, or St. Petersburg as in London. Although 
the world and society were his natural element, with his many 
resources and interests he did not dislike occasional solitude. He 
travelled alone for months in the East, and the summer of 1839 
was spent in a villeggiatura at Castellamare. Even there, how- 
ever, the best company was assembled round his table, and the 
Juxury of his little dinners astonished the frugal Neapolitans. 
His chief grievance was the heavy duties imposed on imported 
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clothes. Though we may be sure that his wardrobe was well 
supplied, there were regular consignments from his tailors in 
London, for he was about as fastidious a dresser as Brummell, if he 
gave less time to the toilette. He returned with Raikes to England 
by way of Rome. Not only as an accomplished cicerone had he 
done all the honours of Vesuvius, Pompeii, and Herculaneum, of 
Posilippo and the Neapolitan museums, but during their short 
sojourn in the Eternal City he toiled as indefatigably at sight- 
seeing as any American tourist. 

In the following year he went to travel in Syria, that he might 
judge for himself of the political condition of the Lebanon, which 
was causing much anxiety to the Western Powers, and threatened 
serious European complications. His letters to Raikes, written in 
great detail, are admirable specimens of lucid exposition, and it is 
interesting to compare them with the pictures Disraeli has left in 
‘Tancred.’ Both of those keen and gifted observers estimated the 
situation from a very similar point of view. We should like to 
quote a letter from Smyrna at length, to do justice to the writer 
in his most thoughtful mood. But as that is out of the question, 
we merely extract some passages to show how ardently the 
sympathies of the ‘ fashionable cynic’ were excited by the suffer- 
ings of the people under the merciless exactions of the Egyptian 
invader : 

‘Before going further, I should detail to you that the Govern- 
ment of Mehemet Ali is the most tyrannical and oppressive that 
ever existed. From the second cataract on the Nile to the 
frontiers of Syria, the wretched people are ground to the earth. ... 
You never go among them but you are stunned by the complaints 
and shocked by the misery cf the inhabitants. Their universal 
prayer is that some Christian Power will take possession of the 

«i | and save them from this horrible tyranny. The land 
pays 80 per cent. of its produce to the pacha. If a village has 
been rated at 200 male peasants for the capitation, and only forty 
remain in consequence of the others having been carried off by 
the conscription, these forty pay the same taxes as the 200 would 
have done, and if, after selling everything that they possess, and 
in some cases their children, for that purpose, their means and 
power quite fail, they are inevitably put to the torture; if they 
hide themselves, their wives are submitted to it in order to make 
them discover their retreat.’ 

In the course of his travels the prince of gourmands must 
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have had to rough it continually, and often put up with hard fare 
and short commons, although he never makes any allusion to 
that. Like the Duke’s dandy soldiers in the Peninsula, he could 
resign himself cheerfully to the inevitable. But he does say 
something of various exciting adventures. By the irony of fate, 
the best-dressed man in London had all his wardrobe stolen from 
his tent one night, and he retreated upon Beyrout to refit. 
Returning to the mountain, on another occasion he was mobbed 
by peasants, who insisted on pillaging his Arab cook, but ‘as I 
was well armed, and the peasants had only sticks, I effected the 
retrograde movement with success, and arrived at a place under 
the orders of a jolly old sheikh, who immediately sent my perse- 
cutors to the right-about.’ 

We suspect that these travels in the East, and a subsequent 
visit to Prince Woronzoff, were dictated in some measure by 
necessity or motives of prudence. Alvanley, although he had 
come better off than many of his old companions, was paying the 
penalty of the careless viveur. The host of unpaid creditors was 
clamouring, and, moreover, it was impossible for him to live 
cheaply in England, for he must live up to his reputation. His 
wanderings in the Lebanon were the more venturesome that he 
was suffering severely from his gastronomic indulgences. Already 
he had frequent attacks of gout; he writes in 1845 that he was 
enduring martyrdom. Yet in the intervals between the paroxysms 
of pain his spirits were still buoyant as ever, and the wit and 
reminiscences of perhaps the most sparkling raconteur in England 
flowed as freely and as genially as before. He died at Brighton 
in 1849, Latterly he had been under a dark financial cloud, 
and had been constrained to contract his expenditure and to 
retrench in his hospitable habits. For years he had fallen behind 
in the running, if latterly he had not altogether dropped out 
of it. Yet few men probably have been more sincerely and 
generally regretted in a world where real friendship is rare, and 
where the death of to-day is forgotten on the morrow. Possibly 
selfishness had no slight part in the sorrow, for he left a blank it 
was impossible to fill. 
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THE LONDON GAME-SHOPS. 


THE yearly increase in the quantity and variety of game brought 
to the London market is among the most interesting features of 
the modern metropolitan food supply. The game-shops have 
multiplied as the supply has increased, and if Frank Buckland 
could visit them and his beloved Leadenhall Market to-day, he 
would find them even more interesting than of old to the natu- 
ralist, the sportsman, and the epicure. To all these they are centres 
of knowledge of a practical kind. The large dealer daily scans the 
supply from the English woods, the Scotch Highlands, the York- 
shire moors, the woods of Canada, and the polders of Holland, 
and overhauls tons of game from Arctic Russia, Canada, Lapland, 
and the Baltic. It was in the London game-shops that the pro- 
gress and cessation of grouse disease were noted with certainty in 
the past autumn; it was there that the gorgeous new species, 
Reeves’ pheasant, with neck and back of chrome yellow and black, 
and a tail four and a half feet long, showed that it was acclima- 
tised by appearing at the modest price of two guineas per bird in 
market overt ; and it is there that the effects of the seasons on the 
supply of game and wild-fowl, of the opening up of new countries 
such as Arctic Russia, and the result of prolonged frosts and 
storms, as well as minor differences of colour and size in the 
thousands of specimens daily exhibited, are noted with certainty 
and speed. The changes of taste and fashion in this the choicest 
of all animal food are not less suggestive from a social point of 
view; and no sensible person disdains an interest in the increase 
or decrease of what lends the main variety to the daily menu for 
his table. 

To housekeepers it will be perhaps new to learn that the 
greatest and most uncertain factor influencing the quantity and 
cost of game and wild-fowl is the weather. The supply is 
wholly unlike that of other forms of food brought here on a large 
scale. It is as little stable as the chances of sport itself. Last 
year the good weather of the spring caused a record season for 
English game, and so lowered prices and increased supply. The 
result was a ‘break’ in prices such as had never been known. In 
October, instead of making 8s. a brace, pheasants sold for 4s. 6d. 
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a brace, and the low prices marked at the opening made no 
recovery. Pheasants poured into the dealers’ shops from October 
to Christmas, and fell in value as the season went on, until at the 
beginning of December ‘ dealers’ birds,’ good pheasants, but not 
sorted over, fetched only 1s. 4d. each wholesale. The beginning of 
September, 1896, was exceptionally wet. On the other hand all 
the corn was cut, and every owner began shooting partridges on 
September 1. The birds were extraordinarily plentiful, and being 
wet would not keep. Prices dropped to nothing, and did not rise 
until the beginning of December. 

The supply of larks is affected by the aye of the moon. 
When there is a full moon and the nights are bright the birds 
cannot be netted. When the moon wanes, and the nights are 
thick and misty, they come into the market, and a fall in price 
of as much as ls. 6d. per dozen occurs. Many people, who see 
them hanging in strings and festoons in the windows of the game- 
shops, grow sad over the eating of larks. They quote Shelley, 
and think that if the nets are allowed to be used in winter their 
own skylarks will not be heard singing next year. This is quite 
a mistake. The larks are foreigners from the ‘ felds’ of Norway 
and Sweden, and the endless ‘tundra’ of the sub-arctic fringe. 
They begin to arrive in October, and settle down to fatten and 
spend the winter on the stubbles of the great open cornlands of 
the Downs. ‘Dunstable larks,’ caught on the long range of 
chalk hills which divide Bedfordshire and Cambridgeshire from 
Hertfordshire, have a great reputation. But there are no better 
larks than those caught on the South Downs in October and 
November before the frost : they are then fat and tender ;-in wintry 
weather they are cheap, but also thin, and being forced to eat 
turnip-tops, cabbages, and other poor food, are of inferior flavour. 

Red-legged partridges are less esteemed as a rule than 
the brown English bird, but they are often preferred by ladies 
when buying for themselves. They admire their gay plumage, 
and also prefer the bird to eat, considering that the greater 
quantity of white flesh in the French bird is an improvement on 
the darker English species. They are seen in much larger 
quantities in the shops towards the East of London and the 
Liverpool Street terminus of the Great Eastern Railway than else- 


where. This is partly because the headquarters of the French 


partridge are in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and the dealers 
receive their birds direct from farmers and landowners on the 
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Great Eastern line. The birds are popular also with the East 
Anglians settled in London, who give their friends red-legged 
partridges for dinner as a kind of local souvenir, just as a York- 
shireman in London likes to see grouse on his table. 

The only foreign game-birds which arrive here alive are the 
quails, They reach us in the early spring, just when every other 
kind of game is out of season, and young ducks and chickens 
either still in the shell, or extravagantly dear. So are the quails; 
but as the old farmer said of the curagoa at 5s. a glass, they are 
‘wurth it too.” The Egyptian quails come first. A month later 
the Italian quails arrive. Their numbers seem never to diminish, 
though seventeen thousand were brought to Rome in one day, 
Dealers collect them from Sicily, the Naples coast, and that strip 
of sandhills between the Pontine Marshes and the sea, stretching 
from Nettuno to Astura. The Italian birds all come by rail vid 
Paris, in the small low cages which prevent them hurting them- 
selves by trying to fly. As soon as they arrive they are sent to 
London to be fattened, unless it is intended to use them for winter 
fattening, when they are kept in Paris. 

A nice discernment and much experience are needed to decide 
the exact moment at which a quail is at its fattest. They do not 
grow fat and remain so, like other birds, but after reaching the 
climax of plumpness at once begin to grow thin again, and no 
amount of feeding restores their condition. The quails are there- 
fore carefully felt (like peaches) every morning, and those in 
prime condition, or any which show signs of ‘going back,’ are 
killed and trussed. In August the supply of freshly caught quails 
from every source ceases. But the birds which have been taken in 
the summer, but not fattened, are then brought on to the market. 
This trade is almost entirely in the hands of three dealers in 
Paris. The birds are fattened there throughout the winter, 
killed, packed neatly in small boxes with paper folding frills, and 
sent to London. Here they cannot be kept alive in winter on 
account of the fogs. The experiment has been tried, and the 
quails are found to die wholesale in the raw foggy cold of the City. 

By. October 12 last season the home-bred Scotch capercailzie 
were being sold in London. Their annual appearance in our 
game-shops is perhaps the best evidence that these huge grouse, the 
European equivalent to the turkey, are thoroughly acclimatised 
and part of our native game supply. These Scotch capercailzie, 
shot in the forests of the Southern Highlands, are very different 
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creatures from the touzled, half-frozen, stale, bedraggled creatures 
which appear among the cheap Russian and Norwegian game in 
February and March. Both cock and hen birds are in close, 
compact, and beautiful plumage. The feet of the big birds, with 
their neat rows of broadly welted scales, for securing a tighter 
grasp upon the branches, and their grey stockings of feathers, 
give them a sporting appearance second to that of no other game 
bird. Instead of looking black, as in the case of the frozen birds 
from abroad, these Scotch capers are covered with dark mottled 
grey, just as if Indian ink had been sprayed over them until the 
white was almost covered. Needless to say the dark green head 
makes the most perfect finish to this neat ‘Scotch suiting.’ 

These British-bred capers, like the English and Scotch black- 
cock, are as good birds for the table as the frozen ones are worth- 
less. A hen capercailzie eaten fresh on November 24, was, in the 
writer’s opinion, as good as any young grey hen shot in September, 
with the advantage of greater size, and a skin which ‘roasts’ 
well. The flesh is mixed, dark and white, like that of the black- 
cock. Cranberries are the most appropriate garnish for the 
‘capers.’ These birds, like blackcock, are improved by larding, 
and the addition of gravy in a separate vessel. No form of ‘ tree’ 
grouse seems to have any spare juice in its body; the ruffed 
grouse of America which are now imported being as bad as our 
black-game. Young and old capercailzie are so much alike in 
plumage that it is difficult to distinguish them. The best test 
is to note the shape of the first long flight feather of the wing. 
In the case of capercailzie, grouse, and partridges, this is the only 
safe means of distinguishing a bird of the year. That in the old 
bird is more pointed than that in the young. If the actual con- 
tour of the two is unknown to the buyer, he can easily ascertain 
the difference by comparing a few of the birds in the shop. The 
first Norwegian black-game come into the market in the second 
week in November. Neither the grey hens nor blackcocks appear 
in good condition, the plumage being stale and crushed. On the 
other hand, the Canadian ‘ ruffed grouse,’ which appeared last year 
at the beginning of December, were excellent, though, as they are 
no larger than a partridge, and the price is from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d., 
they are not a cheap form of game. But with the exception of 
red grouse, which are always dear, partly because they are only 
found in the British Islands and the supply cannot be increased, and 
partly because the North absorbs a great part of the surplus birds 
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before they can reach London, many game-birds are cheaper than 
domestic poultry. A pheasant at 2s. has less bone and as much 
meat as a fowl at 2s. 6d., and a brace of partridges at 3s. cannot 
be considered dear. The price of wild-duck, which can generally 
be had for 1s. 6d., compares with that of the tame bird as favour- 
ably as does that of the pheasant with the fowl. Game is not only 
a luxury, but a cheap one. For this we owe our thanks almost 
entirely to those who rear birds and maintain a costly staff of 
keepers, without looking too nearly to making for their game any- 
thing like the sums which their shooting coststhem. This is, per- 
haps, too obvious, and has been repeated too often to need remark. 
But never until last season has the disproportion between the 
cost of rearing game and the price received for it been so marked, 
or the actual quantity of home-reared pheasants and partridges so 
great, as to strike even the least observant person who passes the 
game stores. 

To the naturalist, and in some cases to the gastronomist, the 
wild-fowl in the London shops are even more interesting than the 
game. The first rush of duck, teal, and widgeon finds its way to 
the market at about the end of the first week in October, and from 
that time till December these three ‘standard ducks’ for the 
table form the main part of the supply. Their numbers are 
supplied equally by England and Holland, though it is noted 
that the Dutch ducks are nearly all mallards, not more than ten in 
a hundred being females. In one large dealer’s shop in Leadenhall 
Market the writer saw a ‘mountain’ of 1,500 wild-duck, teal, and 
widgeon, all freshly killed, which arrived from Rotterdam on the 
morning of November 14. Some duck come from France to 
London. This was shown by a curious piece of circumstantial 
evidence. In the inland lagoons and lakes in the Landes, near 

Bordeaux, ducks are regularly shot by means of decoys. Tubs 
are sunk in the water for the gunner to stand in, sometimes 
backed by a subsidiary tub to hold his water-poodle, and the 
decoy ducks are fastened to strings some six yards apart. The 
gun is carefully laid so as to shoot down the lane between the 
rows of decoys, and the gunner waits until enough wild birds are 
collected, and then lets fly. The decoy ducks are a cross between 
the wild mallard and white tame ducks, partly that they may be 
distinguished by their colour. One of these French ‘decoy 
ducks’ was included in a batch of foreign wild-fowl on sale in a 
game-shop in October. It had apparently been taken in a real 
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‘decoy ’ with others, as its neck was broken, and it was not shot. 
In December the ‘fancy ducks’ and wild brent geese appear. 
The brent is a small black-necked goose, of quiet and elegant 
plumage. When plucked, it is not much larger than a tame 
duck. Last year they were early on the market, and a few 
bernicle geese, another black and white sea goose, also appeared. 
The usual price asked for a brent goose is 2s. 6d.; but a little 
bargaining reduces him to 2s., as there is little demand for any out- 
of-the-way fowl. Birds of the year, bred in the Arctic circle and 
fed later on sea-grass round our coasts, are excellent. They may 
be eaten within three or four days of being shot. The breast is 
as good as that of a wild-duck, though the legs are apt to have a 
slightly fishy flavour. The pochard, a red-headed duck, almost 
as large as a mallard, is not common, but when it can be had is 
better even than teal. January is the most common time for its 
appearance, but a large dealer can usually get a couple when 
needed. The shoveller duck is also a good bird for the table. 
They are not unfrequently seen in the shops, and though sold 
as ‘widgeon’ may be known by the broad scoop-like bill. Many 
other ducks are seen for sale at Christmas time—‘ black duck’ 
(scoters), sheldrakes, golden eyes, and other diving and fish- 
eating ducks—but they should be carefully avoided. Pintail 
ducks—‘ sea pheasants,’ as they are called—are seldom good 
in this country, where they are killed on the coast. In India 
those shot or caught near the rice-fields are said to rank next 
to the mallard. Seagulls, gcosanders, and even cormorants are 
sold as ‘ wild-ducks’ in some of the cheap shops, and there also 
one sees guillemots and razor-bills labelled ‘rock teal.’ One 
wonders who eats them, and whether they like them. ‘Sea 
woodcock’ and ‘sea snipe’ are regularly hawked round by costers 
when a frost comes. There are stints and whimbrel, and very 
nasty they are. The writer tried them on the recommendation 
of a young housekeeper, who was rather proud of her bargain, 
but cannot recommend them, even when figuring as ‘snipe.’ 
Taste in birds must have changed, to judge by the old lists of 
prices in Leadenhall. The following is from a list made in the 
reign of Richard III., quoted in London. The ‘best’ cygnet cost 
4d. Herons were 1s. 4d. each; egrets, 1s. 6d.; rabbits, 4d. with 
the skin on (no ‘foreigner’ was to sell one in London with the 
skin off); mallards were 3d. each, and dunghill mallards (tame 
ducks), 24d. Teal were 2d. ; the best snipe, 1d. ; woodcocks, 3d. ; 
partridges, 4d.; curlew, 6d.; pheasants, 1s.; bitterns, 1s. 6d. ; 
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larks, 1d. for four; thrushes and finches, 1d. for twelve. The 
evidence of the change of taste, and of the present abundance 
of game once rare, is clear from this list. As regards the former, 
many birds were prized which no one now would eat—herons, 
bitterns, and egrets (possibly spoonbills). These, it will be 
noticed, fetched the highest prices in the market, a heron being 
six times as dear as a woodcock, and a bittern more than four 
times as much as a partridge. This was partly due to the rage 
for serving up at feasts pies and dishes covered with the skin of 
some rare or ‘sporting’ species, such as a peacock, a heron, or 
even an eagle. But our taste in birds as food has changed. We 
no longer buy finches to eat. In Holland they are sold by the 
thousand. Neither do we eat thrushes. At The Hague every 
gardener snares them for the market throughout the winter. The 
increase in quantity of the best game is evident from the price 
of the pheasant, then and now. It was then four times as costly as 
a wild-duck. The respective values are now usually 2s, or 2s. 6d. 
to 1s. 6d. | 
Wild grey geese are rarely seen for sale. Both the pink-footed 
and grey-lag geese are worth eating; so'is the Canada goose, 
which lives in a half-wild state in many parks. The writer tried 
one last year which had been shot in company with wild grey 
geese, and found it rather like fat cygnet. Bernicle geese, which 
are distinguished from the brent by having a white line through 
the eye, are nearly as good as brent, though they are commonly 
only bought by the shopkeeper to be hung up as a ‘ decoration.’ 
It should be remembered that no wild goose should be basted 
with its own gravy. At Wells-on-Sea, nea; Holkham, the great 
preserve of the pink-footed goose, they are cooked with an onion 
inside them, which is thrown away before the bird is brought to 
table. The price of one of these grey geese at Wells is now only 
28. 6d., though so few are killed that an order given for the birds 
to the local gunners might have to wait for weeks, before one was 
shot. Not long ago a gentleman who had a moor on the North 
Highland coast presented a grey-lag goose to a lady, the wife of 
one of his friends. Another lady, who was interested in what 
‘Abraham Hayward very properly calls the art of dining, mentioned 
the incident to the donor of the goose, and was also promised 
one as soon as it could be shot. The Scotch keeper was written 
to, and in a few days the lady had received her Highland goose 
and wrote to ask the donor to the dinner party given in ‘its’ and 
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his honour. He went, and as he was ushered into the hall he 
remarked an unusual and very unpleasant smell. It was a smell 
of cooking, too, but of most unsavoury meat. The smell seemed 
to walk upstairs, though the house was large and the kitchen 
distant. It came into the drawing-room, and when dinner began 
it seemed to hover in the soup and fish. A little later and 
it came upstairs in a body, eddying round the wild goose. It 
was so bad that by general consent the bird, the occasion of the 
whole festa, was removed. She explanation came in due course. 
The keeper had been ordered to send a wild goose. He could not 
get a grey goose, so he shot and sent a ‘solan goose,’ alias a 
gannet, which had never eaten anything but fish in its life, and 
‘ roasted’ like a putrid conger-eel. 

For some years it has been the fashion among the game- 
dealers to hang a few uncommon or odd-looking birds in their 
window, generally ‘spread-eagled’ in a way to show off their 
plumage. Albinos and oddities find a ready sale. Every mass 
of pheasants which comes to Leadenhall is turned over, and the 
light-coloured or piebald birds picked out for this purpose. The 
writer once saw a sulphur-crested cockatoo and a great black 
woodpecker hanging up for sale at a Leadenhall game stall. The 
cockatoo was one that had escaped and been shot in a wood, and 
the woodpecker was found among a mixed lot of game from 
Norway. The cockatoo was possibly intended to be stuffed, but 
the woodpecker was christened ‘ Norway pheasant,’ and clearly 
meant to he eaten. 

A bachelor, who was no bad judge of matters of the table, 
once bought a specimen of every game-bird and wild-fowl on sale 
in Leadenhall on a certain day, had them cold-stored, and, sending 
for them when he felt disposed, ate the whole series. He pro- 
nounced them ‘all good, but snipe the best.’ 

Without differing from this opinion, it can hardiy be doubted 
that some of the prices given for minor wild-fowl show a great 
lack of sense among the game-buying public. From December 
to February there are always a few redshanks, curlew, moorhens, 
and water-railsin the shops. The prices asked for these are quite 
ridiculous if compared with those set on first-class birds of greater 
size and better flavour. A shilling is asked for a little redshank, 
the same for a water-rail, and 1s. 6d. for a curlew, when splendid 
pheasants may be bought for 2s. or 2s. 3d. No one would claim 
that the moorhen’s flesh in December is equal in quality to that 
of a pheasant at the same time, and the quantity is as one to 
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five. It is the extreme value set on snipe and woodcock (snipe 
last season never fell lower than ls. 6d. each), which has reacted 
on these inferior shore-fowl and water-fowl—inferior, that is to 
say, to snipe, for a September moorhen or a curlew shot inland 
in the turnip-fields is excellent eating, though not in the ‘ first 
flight’ among birds for the table. If the comparison of price 
be extended to fish, the disproportion is still more striking. On 
one day in December, when redshanks weighing about three- 
quarters of a pound were selling for a shilling, that excellent fish 
the John Dory was to be bought in any quantity for 4d. per lb. 
in the same shop. It should be noted that very mild weather on 
the Continent in November and December means very high prices 
for woodcock in England. During November 1896, when mild 
weather was general over all the parts of Europe included in the 
Meteorological Office’s chart, they were 4s. 6d. apiece, instead of 
the nominal retail price, high enough at any time, of 3s. 6d. 
Even after the cold days at the end of November there was not a 
single cock offered for sale in the market on December 3. It is 
often said that wild-fowl are in better condition and of better 
flavour during a frost. This depends partly on the duration of 
the frost, partly, too, on the kind of wild-fowl. In long periods of 
hard weather, like that in January 1894, even the wild-duck 
grow thin, poor and rank; and plover, snipe, and woodcock, 
though shipped in thousands from Ireland, were not worth eating. 
Plover, whether green plover or golden plover, deteriorate after 
three days’ hard weather. They are soft-billed birds, and as soon 
as the ploughed lands on which they feed are frozen they fly in 
a body to the salt marshes, and soon get a strong flavour of sea- 
snails and sandhoppers. Numbers are shot and sent to market, 
but they are never so well worth eating as in a mild November. 
If there is only a ‘cold snap’ of a week or ten days, every other 
kind of wild-fowl does improve in condition. Even rabbits are 
then better worth eating, and wild-duck, with appetite increased 
by frost, are fatter than at any other time. 

If any further testiznony were wanting to the high value set 
on birds as luxuries for the table, it may be found in the eclipse 
suffered by venison. What is known as the ‘private trade’ in 
venison has almost ceased. What was once considered the most 
‘distinguished’ game which could be set before guests is now 
relegated to hotels and clubs, and only appears in perfection at 
the feasts of City companies. This is a capital error in gastronomy, 
in which the sentimental side—let us call it association—plays 
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a not inconsiderable part. But as facts rather than theory are 
the objects of the present paper, it is enough to draw attention 
to the fact that venison has disappeared from the menu at dinner 
parties, that red-deer venison is scarce, buck venison neglected, 
and a saddle of roe never seen. 

The two kinds which reach London, red deer and fallow, are 
in season at different times, and probably need some difference of 
‘treatment in preparing for the table. The season for red-deer 
venison opens in the beginning of July, is at its best in August 
and the first fortnight of September, and closes, or ought to close, 
when the stags begin roaring at the end of that month. Fallow 
bucks come into season in June, when the does are giving birth 
to their fawns; but the winter fallow venison is the fattest and 
best, bucks and does being both in season. Most of the red-deer 
venison which finds its way to London is Scotch—wild venison, 
shop in the forests. There is great difference in quality in this 
Highland venison. To be good, venison needs to be fat; and 
unlike most game the ‘artificially fed’ deer, or rather the deer 
that enjoys the feed of a good English park, is better for the table 
than when picking up a hard living on a Scotch mountain. But 
there are varieties of Scotch deer ; “those on forests with plenty of 
low ground attached grow fat and heavy, and the meat is as good 
as that of an English park-fed stag. The only thoroughly bad 
British red-deer venison is that of stags shot too late in the 
season, when they are ‘roaring.’ At the end of October and 
beginning of November the flesh deteriorates rapidly, and is rank 
and poor, evidence, if any were needed, that the shooting ought. 
to have closed earlier. But a good deal of Russian venison, 
shipped ready and cut up into joints, is very poor stuff. The 
same rules as to season govern the supply of red-deer venison 
from English parks, but the weight and quality of the latter are 
superior to the Scotch. Most large proprietors find a sale for their 
spare venison near home, and consequently it is less common in 
the market. Red-deer hinds are again in season in winter. But 
the fallow venison is in every way better. Some is even stall fed, 
and the carcases show almost as much fat as does small mutton. 

The future of the game supply may in some measure be 
foreseen. Pheasants, the mainstay of the trade, will continue 
to increase, and the price will be lower than ever. As men of 
business realise fortunes and buy or rent country houses, they 
rear pheasants; and, in spite of what pessimists predict, the 
number of rich Englishmen will continue to increase, 
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In Scotland the pheasant is beginning to spread over all low- 
ground shooting. This year the great increase north of the 
Tweed was the subject of a special article. When the price of 
pheasants’ eggs—the great initial expense of breeders—drops 
from 10s, to 5s. per dozen, as it must before long, in consequence 
of competition, the number reared will probably be raised by 
thirty or forty per cent. . 

Home-bred partridges are probably a fixed quantity, unless 
the introduction of Hungarian stock makes a difference. On 
some estates where they have been introduced, the stock has 
doubled. But the amount of good partridge soil is limited, and 
they cannot be increased on bad ground. English hares suffer 
from the Ground Game Act; so do rabbits; but Russian and 
German partridges, German and Norwegian hares, and the so- 
called ptarmigan will probably increase. The rabbit supply is 
now reinforced by hundreds of thousands of frozen rabbits from 
Australia, and the price of home-bred rabbits has fallen in con- 
sequence. In spite of the murderous destruction of sub-arctic 
‘game the regions from which it comes are so huge, and the facilities 
for catching it, for freezing it, and transporting it by sledge, so 
great, that we may expect the supply to be larger each year 
rather than less. It seems incredible, but it is true, that Russian 
game can be brought from St. Petersburg to Leadenhall Market 
at a cheaper rate per ton than Surrey fowls can be brought from 
Horsham to London. The Trans-Siberian railway will tap another 
enormous game area, and the supply from the two extremes—the 
tame pheasantries of I:ngland and the uninhabited forests of the 
sub-arctic continent—will continue to stock our market.' But 
there is no corresponding increase in the quantity of wild-fowl at 
present available. Their wariness and nocturnal habits make it 
always difficult to kill them, the decoys have mainly disappeared, 
und so far no great source of supply has been discovered abroad. 
It is matter for surprise that the price of wild-duck is as low as it 
is at present; and unless the great continental nobles, such as 
the Duke of Sermoneta, owner of the great duck swamps in the 
Pontine Marshes, or the proprietors of South Russian or Hungarian 
lakes, amuse themselves by constructing decoys, the number of 
wild-fowl available for the use of London will probably fall below 
the quantity normally consumed. 

C. J. CoRNIsH. 


’ Frozen pheasants and other game are regularly brought into the market of 
Pekin, 
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FAMOUS TRIALS. 
THE KING AGAINST BURKE AND McDOUGAL. 


PREVIOUSLY to Warburton’s Act, passed in 1832, the progress of 
surgery was greatly hampered by the obstacles placed in the way 
of the study of anatomy. Bodies from the gallows formed the 
only recognised legal supply of subjects for dissection, and 
Draconian as our law was, the gaol deliveries were utterly insuffi- 
cient to keep pace with the demands of the medical schools. 
Voluntary enthusiasts like Bentham were rare; the very poorest 
classes shrank from surrendering the bodies of their relatives to 
the scalpel, and the hideous custom of ransacking the graves and 
disinterring the newly buried dead was resorted to by gangs of 
ruffians, On such agents as these surgeons and lecturers had to 
depend, prices ruled high, and few questions were asked. Wherever 
there was a school of medicine the need arose, and more especially 
in Edinburgh, where criminals were fewer and anatomical students 
more numerous than in the southern capital. 

On the morning of Friday, October 31st, 1828, there came into 
a grocer’s shop in the Westport a little, undersized, middle-aged 
woman to beg a meal. She had come, she said, from Glasgow to 
join her son, but he had left their lodging in the Pleasance, and 
she did not know how to gain tidings of him, and was without a 
friend in the city. Her story, as she poured it out to the shop- 
boy behind the counter, attracted the attention of a customer, 
William Burke, and he asked her name. She was a widow, and 
though her husband was a Campbell, she herself came from 
Inishowen, in Donegal, and her maiden name had been Docherty. 
Barke was Irish too, and his mother, by a strange coincidence, was 
a Docherty, so in the fulness of his heart he offered to give break- 
fast to the poor woman, and he completed his purchase and went 
away with her. His home was near at hand, in that picturesque 
but squalid Old Town of Edinburgh which to-day leaves much 
to be desired in respect of sanitation and the decencies of life, but 
was then almost indescribable with its filth and overcrowding, and 
was packed full of the most destitute and abandoned characters. 

Burke’s ‘ house’ consisted of a single room in an old tene- 
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ment, situated on the lowest floor, sunk below the level of the 
street. There were two other rooms in this basement, tenanted 
by families of the name of Law and Connoway ; Burke was living 
with a woman, Helen McDougal, who passed as his wife, and 
though their room was by no means a large one, they shared it 
with lodgers, a married couple called Gray. All the inhabitants of 
the sunk flat were Irish of the poorest class. The stranger was 
given some porridge and milk and set down to rest; it was 
Hallow E’en ; whisky was produced, and the neighbours came in 
and took their drams. Burke questioned the guest about her old 
home and family, and grew more and more friendly, till finally he 
offered her a lodging for the night. There were limits, however, 
even to Westport hospitality, and to accommodate her it was 
necessary to evict the lodgers, so Burke arranged for them to 
sleep at the house of his friend Hare in Tanner’s Close hard by. 
This was settled, and the old woman was only too glad to sit 
down by the fire and feel that for that day, at any rate, she had 
no further cares. 

About nine the next morning Burke sent up for Gray and his 
wife to come and have breakfast, and on their arrival they found 
that Mrs. Campbell, or Docherty, was no longer there, and they 
heard McDougal say that she had been so troublesome in the 
night they had turned her out. After breakfast there was more 
whisky and plenty of merriment, but there was something about 
Burke and his anxiety lest any one should go near a heap of straw 
and litter at the foot of the bed which aroused Mrs. Gray’s 
curiosity. This, however, she found no means of satisfying till 
late in the afternoon when it had grown dark and she was left in 
the room with her husband; then she went straight to the straw, 
and, groping in it, felt a human arm, and there, half under the 
bed, lay the naked and lifeless body of the beggar woman. Horror- 
struck at what they had seen, the Grays hastened from the room, 
spurning the entreaties of Helen McDougal, whom they met in 
the doorway, that they would say nothing. They at once 
informed the police, who were on the spot by eight o’clock, and 
arrested Burke and his female companion as they were coming 
up the stair. The corpse was not to be found, but it was 
ascertained that shortly after six o'clock Burke and McDougal 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hare had all been seen coming up from the 
sunk flat accompanied by a porter carrying a packing-case, the 
top of which was stuffed with straw. The next morning it was 
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resolved to search the dissecting-rooms, and the first place visited 
was the museum of Dr. Knox, the foremost anatomical teacher of 
the day, in Surgeon Square. The police learnt from Paterson, 
the porter, that a ‘ subject’ had been brought in the night before, 
and on entering a cellar they found in an old tea-chest the body 
of a woman which Gray and his wife identified as that of 
Docherty. From what Paterson told them with regard to how 
he had become possessed of it, the police immediately arrested 
the two Hares. 

On the following day the prisoners’ declarations were taken. 
Burke’s was to the effect that a strange man whom he had never 
seen before had left a box, which proved to contain a dead body, 
in his room on the Friday, and had returned the following day 
with a porter and taken it to the surgeon’s. The body found in 
the cellar bore no resemblance to Docherty, whom he said he had 
met on the Saturday morning and had taken home to break- 
fast, keeping her till three in the afternoon, when she went away. 
A week later, however, he made a totally different statement ; 
he admitted that it was on the Friday morning that he made 
acquaintance with Docherty. She was in his house all that day, 
and late in the evening he and Hare had a drunken quarrel, in 
which McDougal and Mrs. Hare interposed. When peace was 
restored they missed the old woman, and at last found her lying 
doubled up in the straw, quite dead. They stripped her, hid her 
under the bed, and next day, by agreement with Paterson, took 
her body to Surgeon Square. No violence of any kind had been 
offered to the woman. 

The other prisoners were examined on the same occasions, but 
they insisted that Docherty had received no hurt in their presence ; 
while McDougal not only denied that she knew of any dead body 
being in the house, but she declared that she did not see the woman 
at all after two o’clock on the Friday afternoon. The authorities 
were now in a position of grave difficulty. Of the guilt of the 
parties there could be little doubt, but the proof was very deficient, 
and the medical opinions were far from conclusive as to the 
manner in which the deceased had met with her death. Scotch 
jurors have always the loophole of Not Proven, and it seemed 
hopeless to expect a conviction where the fact of a murder having 
been committed was not put beyond the possibility of doubt. The 
only method of procuring the requisite information was to admit 
some of the accused as king’s evidence. It was a distasteful 
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alternative, but the scandal, and the danger to the public, if the 
entire gang were let loose to resume their horrible work, was even 
more serious. There were rumours that this was no isolated 
transaction ; there had been mysterious disappearances to which 
this crime seemed to afford a clue, and finally overtures were 
made to Hare which he accepted, on receiving an assurance that, 
if he would disclose the facts relative to this case and any similar 
crimes, he would not be brought to trial on account of his accession 
toany of them. Out of the tale of horror unfolded by him two 
other murders were selected in which it was found possible to 
obtain corroboration from witnesses of credit. Hare’s wife was 
included in the assurance of safety, as his evidence would have 
been inadmissible against her. 

The trial took place on Christmas eve. The Court was com- 
posed of the Lord Justice Clerk (Lord Boyle), and Lords Pitmilly, 
Meadowbank, and Mackenzie. The Crown was represented by the 
Lord Advocate, Sir William Rae, and three other counsel, includ- 
ing Archibald Alison, the historian. Though the prisoners were 
utterly destitute, the merciful custom of Scotland ensured their 
being defended by the ablest members of the Bar. The Dean of 
Faculty, Sir James Moncrieff, led for Burke, and Henry Cockburn 
for Helen McDougal. Had they been tried in England, not all 
the wealth of the Indies could at that date have rendered it 
possible for counsel to do more than cross-examine witnesses on 
their behalf. 

The Court sat at a quarter past ten, The indictment con- 
tained three counts, each charging a separate murder. That of 
Docherty, in which alone McDougal was concerned, came last ; 
the other two related to a young woman of great beauty, named 
Mary Paterson, and to ‘Daft Jamie,’ a half-witted boy well 
known on the streets of Edinburgh, both of whom had met 
with their deaths in Hare’s house. To this the prisoners’ 
counsel objected, on the ground of the prejudice which must be 
caused by joining three several offences, and of the hardship on 
McDougal, who was only charged with one of them. The Court 
upheld the objection, and the Lord Advocate elected to proceed 
with the case of Docherty. 

A plan of the houses in the Westport was first put in. It 
has been stated that Burke occupied a room in a sunken flat. 
To obtain access to it from the street you passed through the 
passage to the back and descended the common stair into an area, 
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from which a corresponding passage led past the door of the 
Connoways on the right and the Laws on the left, straight up to 
Burke’s door, inside which a second passage, turning sharply to the 
right, led past the Connoways’ wall up to another door which 
admitted you into the room itself. It was meanly furnished, with 
a press cupboard between the window and the fireplace, a solitary 
chair, a truckle bed, and some common cooking utensils; while at 
the foot of the bed against the wall was a heap of straw and litter. 
At the back of the house was a piece of waste ground, by which 
the stair could be approached from the adjacent closes without 
going through the common passage, thus affording easy com- 
munication with Hare’s house. 

After one or two unimportant witnesses, the prosecution called 
the shopboy, who remembered a beggar woman coming into his 
master’s shop on the Friday morning, and that Burke said she 
must be some relation of his mother’s, offered her breakfast, and 
took her away with him. Later on in the day Burke had come 
back and selected an old tea-box, like the one in which the body 
was found, and Mrs. Hare fetched it away. 

Mrs. Connoway said that about midday on the Friday she 
went into Burke’s room and saw a stranger woman supping 
porridge by the fire, while McDougal was washing some clothes for 
her. Later on she went again to Burke’s room, and found the 
stranger there alone. She was the worse for liquor, and wanted 
to go out and try and find her son; but witness induced her to 
come to her own room, where she became very communicative, 
talked about Ireland and the kindness of Docherty, as she called 
Burke, who had promised to give her a bed and her supper. 
Soon Hare and his wife came in, and were joined by McDougal. 
Mrs. Hare produced a bottle of whisky, of which they all partook, 
and then Hare and McDougal and the beggar woman got to 
dancing. When the party broke up, the latter refused to go 
until ‘ Docherty ’ had returned, and it was not till between ten 
and eleven that he was seen in the passage, and then she got up and 
followed him. Witness went to bed, but her slumbers were dis- 
turbed by sounds of fighting in Burke’s room. In the morning 
she went in there, and found him with Mrs. Law, McDougal, and 
a lad called Brogan. They were drinking spirits, and, before the 
bottle was empty, Burke tossed the contents up to the ceiling, so 
that some of it fell on the bed and heap of straw. Witness asked 
McDougal what had become of the old woman, and she said 
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‘Burke and her had been ow’ friendly together,’ and she had 
kicked her out of the house. Before they separated McDougal 
had testified to the general hilarity by singing a song. About six 
in the evening Mrs. Gray came in and told her that she had 
found a dead body under the straw, and she went off to see for 
herself, but was too frightened to do more than look into the 
room. Later on, Burke came in, and her husband told him 
there was a report he had murdered the woman, and that Gray 
had seen a corpse in the house and gone for the police. Burke 
replied he did not regard what all Scotland said about him, but he 
would look for Gray ; and he was going out up the stair when the 
police gripped him. 

The Dean of Faculty asked a question or two, and Mrs. Law 
was then called. Her evidence was for the most part in corro- 
boration of Mrs. Connoway ; but she spoke more strongly as to 
the scuffling and fighting, during which the only voice she was 
sensible of was Burke’s ; in the morning McDougal had asked her 
if she had heard Burke and Hare fighting through the night 
time. She had been shown the body in the police court and 
recognised it as the same woman she had seen in Burke’s house 
on the Friday. 

Next came Hugh Alston. He lived in the same ‘land’ as 
Burke; above the sunken flat was the shop, and above that his 
own flat. On the evening of Friday he was coming home about 
11.30, when, in the passage on the line of the street, he heard 
from beneath the voices of two men quarrelling and fighting, 
and a woman’s cry of ‘murder.’ He went down the stair and 
along the passage as far as Connoway’s door. Above the sound of 
fighting there was a strong female voice calling ‘murder,’ and 
‘for God’s sake get the police,’ but ‘ not in that way as I would 
consider her in imminent danger herself.’ It continued for a 
moment, and then ‘there was something gave a cry as if pro- 
ceeding from a person or animal that had been strangled.’ This 
noise ceased, but *he men continued quarrelling, and the female 
voice still cried ‘murder,’ and there was the sound of a hard 
slapping on the outer door leading into the passage. Witness 
went for the police, but could not find one, and then, as quiet 
was restored, he retired to his own flat. In answer to the 
Lord Justice Clerk, he said that the voice which cried ‘ murder’ 
and ‘police’ was distinct from that of the person uttering the 
strangled cry. 
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Elizabeth Paterson, sister of the man who kept Dr. Knox’s 
museum, said that about ten on the Friday night Burke came to 
their house inquiring for her brother, who was out. The latter 
told the court that he came home on the stroke of twelve, found 
Burke at the door, and accompanied him to the room in the 
Westport, where were the two Hares and McDougal. In a 
low voice Burke said that he had procured something for the 
doctor, and pointed to a heap of straw by the bed. Witness saw 
nothing, but conciuded that a body was concealed there. Next 
morning Burke came again, and was referred by him to Dr. Knox. 
Towards midday he saw him in Surgeon Square, standing by the 
doctor, who gave orders that if he brought any package witness 
was to take it. About seven o'clock Burke, Hare, and a porter 
appeared with an old tea-box, which they carried into a cellar ; 
and witness walked. out to Knox’s house at Newington, and 
received 5/., which he divided between Burke and Hare, telling 
them to call on Monday and receive the balance, the usual price 
being 8/. On the Sabbath morning he went with the police to 
the cellar in Surgeon Square. In the box they found the body 
of an elderly female; it was quite fresh, and had never been 
interred, and was doubled up, with the head pressed down on the 
breast. The face was very livid; blood had flowed from the 
mouth ; the lips and nose were dark-coloured, but there were no 
marks of bruises on the body, and the appearance of the coun- 
tenance indicated. strangulation or suffocation. ‘In cross-examina- 
tion the witness said that Knox had had previous dealings in dead 
bodies both with Burke and Hare, and that they seemed to act 
conjointly. The bodies brought both by them and others were 
frequently those of persons who had not been buried. McDougal 
was near enough to hear Burke say he had got something for 
the doctor. All the occupants of the room seemed to be in a 
state of intoxication. 

John Brogan said he had come into Burke’s room, and slept 
there the rest of the night. In the morning the Grays appeared, 
and other neighbours, one of whom asked ‘what had become of 
the spae wife,’ to which McDougal said she had been very 
‘fashous’ in the night, and that when Burke and Hare began 
fighting, she had run to the door and roared out ‘ murder,’ and so 
she had kicked her out for an old Irish limmer. 

The Grays were called next. It was between five and six on 
the Friday evening that Burke told them they must sleep for the 
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night at Hare’s, and he would pay for their lodging. Mrs. Gray 
was in and out of the house all the afternoon, and described 
Docherty as wishing to go away, but being detained by McDougal 
and induced to lie down and take a sleep. About nine the. 
next morning Burke invited them back, and she corroborated 
the story of the drinking and the sprinkling of the whisky, and 

added that Burke had taken some in a cup and crawled under 

the bed with it, and that when she groped to fetch some potatoes 

from under the bed he told her to keep away. When it grew 

dark, and she was alone in the room with her husband, she 

resolved to examine the straw-heap on which the whisky had 

been poured, and on pulling it up, she found the naked body of 
a woman, lying on her right side, with blood on her face. They 

threw back the straw over the body, and as they. were leaving the 

room, McDougal came in. Gray asked her what she had got in 

the house. She fell on her knees and implored him that he 

would not inform of what he had seen. ‘She offered me a few 

shillings to put me over till Monday, and there never would be 

a week after that but I might be worth 10/.’ Gray said his 

conscience would not allow him, and on McDougal repeating the 

offer to Mrs. Gray, the latter said, ‘God forbid that my husband 

should be worth that for dead bodies.’ They all went out into 

the street together, and met Mrs. Hare, who inquired what they 

were making a noise about, whereupon they adjourned to a public 

house, shortly after which Gray went to the police. In cross- 

examination Mrs. Gray added that, after she had rejected the 

hush-money, McDougal had said to her, ‘My God! how can I help 

it?’ but nothing as to how Docherty had come by her death. 

M‘Culloch, the porter, said that he went to Burke’s house 
soon after six on the Saturday night, and that a body was taken 
from under some straw by Burke and Hare, and forced into an 
old tea-box, which he carried to Surgeon Square. A constable 
named Fisher deposed to the arrest of Burke and McDougal, to 
the identification of the body, to the finding of the deceased’s 
clothes at Burke’s house, and to the presence of fresh blood in 
the straw. 

The time had now come to produce the actual eye-witnesses 
and partakers of the crime. Their appearance has been portrayed 
by a master hand. 

‘Hare,’ says Christopher North, ‘ was the most brutal man ever subjected to my 


sight, and at first look seemingly an idiot. His dull, dead blackish eyes, wide 
apart, one rather higher up than the other, his large coarse-lipped mouth, his 
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high broad cheek-bones, and sunken cheeks, each of which when he laughed— 
which he did often—collapsed into a perpendicular hollow, shooting up ghastly 
from chin to cheek-bone—all steeped in a sullenness and squalor not born of the 
jail, but native to the almost deformed face of the leering miscreant.’ Burke 
‘ was a neat little man of about five feet five, well-proportioned, round-bodied, 
but narrow-chested—arms rather thin, small wrists and a moderate-sized hand, 
no mass of muscle anywhere about his limbs or frame, but vigorously necked, 
with hard forehead and cheek-bone—a very active but not a powerful man. 
Nothing repulsive about him, to ordinary observers at least, and certainly not 
deficient in intelligence.’ The women were ‘poor, miserable, bony, skinny, 
scranky, wizened jades both, without the most distant approach to good- 
lookingness, either in any part of their form or any feature of their face; 
peevish, sulky, savage and cruel, and evidently familiar from earliest life with 
all the woe and wretchedness of guilt and pollution.’ 

Lord Meadowbank administered the oath to Hare, and 
told him that he was only to speak to the death of Mrs. 
Campbell; to which he replied by asking, ‘T’ould woman, sir?’ 
and then plunged into the grisly story. He had known the 
prisoners for a twelvemonth, and at midday on the Friday he was 
told by Burke to go down to his house and see the shot that he 
had for the doctors. He did so, saw the deceased, and late in 
the evening came back to the sunk flat, where there was singing 
and dancing and drinking in Connoway’s room, till McDougal 
asked him and his wife ‘o take a dram in her room, and by-and- 
by Burke joined them, followed by the old woman. They all 
got ‘pretty hearty,’ when Burke struck him, and they began to 
fight, rolling over and over on the bed, his wife and McDougal 
trying to separate them. The stranger was frightened, and said 
she would not see Burke abused, and ran twice to the door crying 
‘murder’ and ‘ police,’ but each time McDougal fetched her back. 
Then in the struggle witness gave her a push and she fell over a 
stool ; she was too drunk to rise, but called on Burke to be quiet, 
and the latter, rising from the floor, got stridelegs on her and kept 
in her breath, pressing down her head with his breast and putting 
one hand under her nose and the other under her chin. She 
cried out at first and then moaned, but Burke did not relax his 
grasp, and in ten minutes she was quite dead. They stripped the 
body, doubled her up, tied her head to her feet, and covered her 
with the straw. The women had jumped up and fled into the 
passage when they heard the first screech, making no effort to 
interfere, nor when they came back did they ask any questions. 

Cockburn cross-examined, for on Hare’s evidence practically 
depended the criminality of McDougal.- Almost his first question 
was, ‘Have you been connected in supplying the doctors with 
subjects upon other occasions?’ To this the Lord Advocate ob- 
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jected that he could not attempt to discredit a witness by inves- 
tigating his previous life or actions in any other mode than by an 
extracted conviction. A lengthy argument followed, but the court 
held that the question could be put, the witness being warned 
that he was not bound to criminate himself. Hare was brought 
back, and said he was never concerned in taking other bodies to 
the surgeons, nor had he helped in furnishing that one, but he 
‘saw them doing it.’ Cockburn then asked, ‘ How often have you 
seen them doing it? Was this the first murder that you have 
been concerned in? Was there murder in your house last 
October?’ To all these questions witness declined to answer. 
Taken to the phrase used by Burke of the shot for the doctors, 
he admitted that it was a common one, and that he knew as early 
as noon on the Friday that the old woman was doomed. 

It was now Mrs. Hare’s turn, and her story, as far as it went, 
was much the same as her husband’s, though in cross-examination 
the Dean of Faculty established several discrepancies.. She 
accounted for not asking questions on her return from the 
passage by saying, ‘I had a supposition that she had been 
murdered. I have seen such tricks before. She knew the 
meaning of the word shot, it had been often used, and on the 
Friday afternoon McDougal had come and told her that there 
was one in the house, a woman her husband had fetched out of 
some shop. While McDougal and she were in the passage, they 
had a few words about the victim, ‘We were just talking about 
her, saying perhaps it would be the same case with her and I.’ 
Asked why she did not call in the neighbours, Mrs. Law or Mrs. 
Connoway, she answered that the thing had happened two or three 
times before, and it was not likely she should tell a thing to affect 
her husband. 

There only remained the medical witnesses, Black, the police 
surgeon, and Dr. Christison. Black described the body; some 
little blood and saliva about the mouth and nose, the face much 
swollen and of a blackish hue. His private opinion was that 
she had died by suffocation, but medically he could give no 
certain opinion. He had seen the bodies of a good many 
persons who had been suffocated by falling on their faces when 
drunk, and they presented an exactly similar appearance. Dr, 
Christison had performed the post-mortem; externally there 
were a few trifling contusions, and a ruffling of the skin under the 
throat. Internally there was no appearance of natural disease 
sufficient to account for death, but there was a laceration of the 
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ligaments of the vertebre, and an effusion of blood among the 
spinal muscles, which might have been caused after death by the 
forcing of the head into the tea-case. These appearances justified 
a suspicion of death by throttling, and the consequent prevention 
of the access of air to the lungs. It was difficult to persuade Dr. 
Christison that he was not in his lecture-room ; but he admitted to 
Cockburn that death from simple intoxication arises ultimately from 
the exclusion of air from the lungs, and that, even without intoxica- 
tion, suffocation might follow from getting into an uneasy position. 
He could not, however, be got to answer the question whether, if 
- this had been a body of which he had no suspicions, ‘there was 
anything to indicate death by violence. He said he would never 
give an opinion without inquiring into the collateral circumstances. 

The prisoners’ declarations were read, but in the face of the 
evidence they were obviously worthless. The proof on the part of 
the prosecution was closed, and, the prisoners calling no witnesses, 
the Lord Advocate addressed the jury in a speech, moderate in 
tone, but of deadly cogency. They must be satisfied, he said, 
both that a murder had been perpetrated, and that the prisoners 
were the individuals who committed it ; and, apart: from the other 
evidence, the testimony of the Hares, if they believed it, was abso- 
lutely conclusive. The jury must judge for themselves to what 
degree of credit they were entitled ; but it seemed to him that, 
while the evidence of the woman was on many points exceptionable, 
Hare himself spoke the truth. There were inconsistencies between 
the two statements, but they regarded immaterial particulars of 
small moment—as to whether the same individual was sitting or 
standing at the time, or lying in the bed, or going out into the 
passage. Differences on such points ought not to vitiate evidence. 
Similarly there was a discrepancy between Alston and the Hares 
as to who uttered the cries of ‘ murder ;’ to his mind they proceeded 
from the women in the passage, incapable of resisting the feelings 
produced by such a scene. But, viewed in whatever light, Alston 
amply corroborated the fact that Docherty was then being 
strangled, nor did it matter whether Burke or Hare was the 
principal aggressor. There were many circumstances showing 
premeditation—Burke’s visit to Paterson’s house while his victim 
was alive, the conversation about the shot, and the temporary 
eviction of the Grays. As to McDougal, her guilt was that of 
being cognisant of, and a party to, the murder, though not 
actually helping in the slaughter, and her aceession was mani- 
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fested by her acts previous to the deed, during its commission, 
and after its completion. Her conversation about the shot was 
alone sufficient proof of her guilty knowledge; she pretended 
kindness to Docherty to decoy her into the snare, and when the 
affray arose, and the old woman twice attempted to escape, it was 
McDougal who brought her back. She might have alarmed the 
neighbours, but she never moved a finger. Her callous repose 
within a few feet of the murdered body, her lying tales the next 
morning, and her attempts to bribe the Grays to secrecy, these 
facts of themselves amounted to accession. Taking the whole of 
the case, there could be no reasonable doubt as to her guilt. 

It was three o’clock in the morning when the Dean of Faculty 
began his speech for Burke. He implored the jury not to be 
influenced by the terrible notoriety of the crime nor by the 
revolting trade of the accused ; the very fact of Burke’s nefarious 
employment as a resurrectionist afforded a strong presumption of 
his innocence of the murder. There was nothing remarkable in a 
dead body being found in the room of a man who was a professed 
trafficker in them, while dread of popular indignation would 
account for its concealment and for false explanations to account 
for it, whether procured legally or illegally. Nothing would be 
more natural than for such a man to avail himself of the body of 
any one dying in his room, accidentally or not. It was for the 
prosecution to show that if the woman had been murdered, it had 
been done by premeditation and in the manner aileged in the 
indictment. - Had they done so? One thing was clear, namely 
that their case rested solely on the testimony of accomplices ; 
without the Hares there was no evidence either of the crime or of 
the criminal. Had not their evidence been indispensable, they 
would have been at the bar of the Court, not in the witness-box. 
Put their evidence aside for the moment, and let the case be 
considered as if they had not spoken. Admit that it was at 
Burke’s invitation that the woman went to his room and met her 
death, admit that her body was sold by him to the doctors ; there 
still remained for the Crown to prove that she had been murdered, 
and that it was Burke who did it. Was it clear that she died by 
violence at all? Black would form no opinion from the inspection 
of the body; Christison says, that taking all the medical cireum- 
stances together, there might be sufficient to justify a suspicion 
that she died by suffocation, but that all the symptoms might 
appear from death occasioned by intoxication, Why, it was part of 
VOL, III,—NO, 14, N.S, 9 
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the case for the prosecution that she had been drinking spirits all 
day and was too drunk to rise when she fell. This would not do; 
the jury must have clear legal evidence, not suspicion or proba- 
bility, which was all the prosecution had to offer on the very 
groundwork of their case, the fact of death by violent means. 
And even if they had established this fact, what was there to 
prove murder by Burke? They alleged a long train of circum- 
stances as showing premeditation; but assuming that Burke was 
innocent, they were all capable of explanation. His mother’s 
name was Docherty. To give a night’s lodging out of charity it 
was necessary to turn out the Grays, who, apparently, were paying 
nothing for their accommodation. There was no evidence that 
when Burke was sent for Paterson at ten it was in reference to 
this woman; it was proved that the two had constant dealings, 
and was anything more unlikely, if a murder had been committed, 
than to bring a man possessing surgical knowledge into the room 
a few minutes after life had become extinct? Alston had said he 
heard faint suffocating noises through two doors from a distance 
of nearly thirty feet, with a woman shrieking and beating on the 
door nearest him, and two men talking loudly. This was not 
evidence on which to convict a man of wilful murder. 

As to the final scene in the room, there was no evidence 
whatever, apart from the Hares, to show that Burke was even 
present, and the murder, if any, might just as well have been 
committed by Hare himself, when Burke was away in search of 
Paterson, or by sudden and unconcerted violence when they were 
all drunk together. The guilt of Burke rested on the testimony 
of these two accomplices; and could the jury give the smallest 
credit to what they said? If Hare spoke truth, he himself was 
guilty of murder, and had he uttered the confession at the bar 
of the court, infamy would have attached to his person, and no 
jury would have been allowed to listen to him. Was he more 
credible because he came in the guise of a witness? What was 
there to restrain him and his wife from telling the most de- 
liberate falsehoods for the purpose of extricating themselves and 
fixing the guilt on the prisoners? Even if those witnesses were 
worthy of credit, their testimony should be free from contra- 
diction, clear and consistent ; but never had there been a greater 
mass of contradictory falsehoods. The Dean then developed at 
great length and with extreme skill the discrepancies in their 
narratives as compared with the rest of the evidence; it is too 
detailed for quotation, and requires a closer summary of the 
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evidence than I have given. He concluded with a powerful 
appeal to the jury to decide by the evidence alone, and not to 
allow the life, liberty, and character of any man to hang on 
the breath of such wretches as Hare and his wife. 

Cockburn then rose on behalf of the female prisoner; it was 
nearly five o’clock, and before he had concluded the first faint 
streaks of the grey Christmas dawn had begun to steal into the 
court. He said that for the purpose of his argument he would 
assume, though he could not admit, both that there was a murder, 
and that Burke was the murderer; but even so, there was not 
sufficient credible evidence to convict McDougal. It was not 
charged that she was a direct actor in the crime, but only that she 
had such accession to it, both before and after the fact, that the 
legal guilt was truly hers as well as Burke’s. First let them 
consider the Jaw: the authorities laid down that assistance, if 
indirect only and remote, was no ground of conviction, even 
though accompanied with knowledge in general of the actor’s 
malice and evil design, and that to assist in concealing the 
dead body, to help the actor to escape, even to give false testimony 
at the trial, though immoral and criminal acts, still formed no 
part of the murder. Apply these principles to the case, and 
remember that, though united by no formal ceremony, the ten 
years’ cohabitation of the prisoners was sufficient by the law of 
Scotland to raise presumption of a contract of marriage, and to 
give the woman the benefit of the doctrine of marital compulsion, 
They must judge the wife of a resurrectionist, her feelings blunted 
by a life passed amid indescribable scenes, by a not too exacting 
standard. It was not asserted that she had ever touched the 
deceased or instigated any one else to do so; it was proved that she 
had fled affrighted and powerless, not returning until the body 
was disposed of; and could they doubt that it was she who had 
given vent to the cries sworn to by Alston? Mrs. Hare denied 
having uttered them, and Docherty was in the convulsions of 
death. McDougal was in the room because it was her husband’s, 
and she was silent afterwards because she would not betray him. 
The false tale to account for Docherty’s disappearance, the entreaties 
and bribes to the Grays, her passionate exclamation, ‘ My God, how 
could I help it?’ were due to this motive; and the jury must 
remember that she would have been equally urgent against 
publicity, however innocently the body had come into her house. 
Beyond this there was no evidence against her except the Hares, 
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and on their testimony alone the Crown relied for conviction ; but 
even in that there were only two circumstances claimed as decisive, 
her statement in the forenoon that her husband had got a shot for 
the doctors, and her non-interference when the crime was about 
to be committed. To this he would answer that by her flight and 
her efforts to give the alarm she had interfered, and that to know 
of an intended murder and to conceal it was not equivalent to 
being the murderer. The sum and substance of her guilt was 
that, knowing of the crime, she did not disclose it, and that, after 
it was perpetrated in spite of all she could do, she denied it and 
invented false stories to hide it. Such guilt was great—morally, 
perhaps, equal to murder, in law not much beneath it, yet still 
sufficiently beneath it to save her life. But the great question 
remained, could they believe the Hares—the woman who 
acknowledged that she ‘had seen other tricks of this kind before,’ 
the man who confessed that he sat coolly within a few feet of the 
body of the wretched woman while she was expiring under slow 
and brutal suffering? and never was there a case, as the Dean 
had shown them, where suspicious evidence had the death-blow 
given it by so many palpable contradictions. If the jury felt that, 
after deducting all the evidence of the Hares, there were legal 
grounds for convicting, let them convict her; if not, their safest 
course was to find the libel not proven. 

The summing-up told heavily against both prisoners. The 
Lord Justice Clerk dissented from Cockburn’s statement of the 
law, and said that if the jury believed the evidence laid before 
them as to McDougal, they must, in his opinion, hold her to be 
guilty, art and part, with Burke. The jury retired at half-past 
eight, and after an absence of fifty minutes they found Burke 
guilty ; but Cockburn’s advocacy had been successful, and they 
declared the indictment against McDougal not proven. To her 
counsel’s speech, delivered after he had been engaged continuously 
in court for nineteen hours, no abstract can do the faintest justice. 
A ‘Quarterly Reviewer’ subsequently asserted that during its course 
he had given vent to ‘asides’ on the gullibility of the jury, but in 
the Memorials of his life he contradicts this, adding : ‘No one can 
be more honestly convinced of anything than I was and am that 
there was not sufficient legal evidence to warrant her conviction.’ 

Burke was not executed until January 28th. In the interval he 
made full confession, and his revelations, coupled with those of 
Hare, drove the population of Edinburgh to frenzy. They owned 
to sixteen murders in the course of a few months, and but for the 
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accidental discovery of Docherty’s body the number might have 
increased indefinitely. Of these sixteen victims nine had been 
done to death in Hare’s house, four in Brogan’s, and two in Hare’s 
stables; Burke’s own room had never been used till the last 
occasion. The crimes had been suggested to them by the liberal 
price given by Dr. Knox for the body of an old pensioner who 
died a natural death in Hare’s house. The bodies were all taken 
to Knox’s dissecting-rooms, no questions were asked, and one of 
his assistants told them on their first visit that he would be glad 
to see them when they had any other body to dispose of. Suffoca- 
tion was always the means resorted to; but the victims were 
generally stupefied with drink, and they were invariably drawn from 
the poorest and most forlorn classes of society, with no friends to 
raise inconvenient inquiries. 

Burke’s appearance on the scaffold was greeted with such a 
roar of execration as has seldom been heard from human throats, 
and with it were mingled loud cries for Hare to be brought out. 
His admission as king’s evidence had baulked the populace of 
their prey, and in spite of the promise made by the Lord Advo- 
cate, an effort was made to bring him to justice, The relations of 
‘Daft Jamie,’ the idiot boy whose death was one of the cruellest 
in the bloodstained list, claimed that the decision of the Crown 
officials was not binding on them. Prolonged legal proceedings 
ensued, but fortunately for the interests of public faith the Court 
decided adversely to the would-be prosecutors, and Hare was 
released early in February. It is not known when he died, but 
he certainly survived his confederate for over forty years, Though 
saved from the gallows, vengeance followed him: his identity 
became known to some fellow-workmen, who threw him in quick- 
lime and blinded him, and his last days were spent as a sightless 
beggar on the streets of London. 

The wretched Burke has not only enriched the English lan- 
guage with a new synonym, but has caused his horrible crimes to be 
associated, among the uneducated, with the memory of his illus- 
trious namesake : no less a person than Mr. Jorrocks is reported 
by his biographer to have shared in this error. ‘ ‘I remember,” 
said the Duke of Donkeyton, ‘“‘ Burke saying that he would make 
any sacrifice to the humour and prejudice of the country gentle- 
men if he could only prevail upon them to live at home. Fine 
speech of Burke’s; monstrous fine speech.” ‘ He was ’ung, for all 
that,” observed Mr. Jorrocks to himself,’ 

‘J. B. Atay, 
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‘NUBBY’ TOMKINS.' 


Ir a rummer thing ever happened at Dunston’s than this I never 
saw it. Tomkins, I may say, was called ‘Nubby’ owing to his 
nose, which was extremely huge, though he said it was Roman, 
and swore he wouldn’t change it if he could. Anyway, Wolfe 
made a rhyme about it that is certainly good enough to repeat. 
He wrote it first on a black-board with chalk, and a good many 
chaps learnt it by heart. It ran like this: 

Our Nubby’s nose is ponderous 

And our Nubby’s nose is long; 

So it wouldn’t disgrace 


Our Nubby’s face 
If half his nose was gone. 


Which was not only jolly good poetry, but also true-—a thing all 
poetry isn’t by long chalks, as you can see in Virgil and such like. 
Well, Nubbs, owing to his voice, which was fine, got on jolly well 
with the Doctor. Nubbs sang the solos in chapel on Sundays, 
and people came for miles to hear him do it; in consequence of 
which, so Steggles said, the Doctor favoured him and regarded 
him as an advertisement to Dunston’s. But his singing wasn’t in 
it compared with the advertisement he gave the Doctor on Guy 
Fawkes’ Day the term before Slade left. 

To explain the whole tremendous thing I must tell you that 
Nubbs belonged to the chemistry class. This class in fact was 
pretty well started for him, his father telling Dunston, so Nubbs 
said, that he shouldn’t send him at all if he couldn’t be taught 
chemistry. Because Nubbs had shown a good deal of keenness 
for chemicals generally from his earliest days, and bought little 
boxes of ‘serpents’ eggs’ and red fire instead of sweets ever since 
he was old enough to buy anything. He had also blown off his 
eyebrows and eyelashes with a mixture he was grinding up in a 
mortar, and they had never grown again to this day—all of which 
things showed he had chemistry in him to a great extent. So the 
Doctor started a chemistry class, and old Stoddart from Merivale 
came up once a week to take it, and Nubbs joined, and so did 
I, not because I had chemistry in me worth speaking of, but 


1 Copyright, in the United States of America, 1897, by Eden Phillpotts. 
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because I was a chum of Nubby’s. Barker also joined, and so did 
Hodges. 

I always thought that chemists simply arranged the muck 
doctors give you when you're queer, but it seems not. In fact, 
there are several sorts of chemists, and Nubbs said he hoped to 
belong to the best sort who don’t have bottles of red and green 
stuff in the windows, and so on. He said a man who sold pills 
and tooth-brushes and liquorice-root and soap was not a classy 
chemist. The real flyers made discoveries and inventions and 
froze air, and got knighted by the Queen if they had luck and if 
they were well thought of by the newspapers. I should think 
really Nubbs might come to being knighted if he sticks to it, for 
even down to the stuff in cough lozenges nothing is hid from 
him. Once the matron gave me a simply vile lozenge for my 
throat, which got a bit foggy owing to falling into the water 
during a ‘hare and hounds.’ Well, the lozenge was white in 
colour, but even a white lozenge may be very decent sometimes, so 
I took a shot at it going to bed. But it was so jolly frightful to 
the taste that I chucked it away, and next morning found it again 
and examined it, after drying. On it I then found the words 
‘Chlorate of Potash.’ So I took it to Nubbs. He said it was 
certainly a chemical, and added that the stuff in it was almost the 
same as you make ‘Pharaoh’s serpents’ with. I could hardly 
believe such a thing, so he lighted the lozenge and it burnt blue, 
and a long, wriggling, brownish ash came curling out of it like a 
snake, just as Nubby said. Which is well worth knowing to any- 
body who ever has a chlorate of potash lozenge. Many such little 
remarkable and useful things Nubby could tell you; among others, 
how to mix sulphur and gunpowder and other ingredients for fire- 
works, He had in fact an awful fine book devoted to the subject, 
and wooden affairs to load cases ; and once when Stoddart didn’t turn 
up and the Doctor put us on our honour to do the proper things 
in the laboratory alone, Nubbs finished off analysing some stuff in 
about five minutes and spent the complete rest of the time making 
a rocket. It had four blue stars and thirteen yellow ones, and the 
case was made out of a stiff brown paper roll in which his mother 
had that morning sent Nubbs a photograph of her new baby at 
home. And Nubbs forgot the photograph and stuffed the mixture 
in upon it, and made a separate compartment for the stars on 
top. So the photograph of Nubby’s mother’s new baby, curiously 
enough, went off with the rocket and was never more seen by 
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mortal eye. Not that Nubbs cared. He kept the rocket till the 
Doctor’s birthday, and after prayers, when we knew he was in his 
study, with the windows open and the blinds up, being summer 
time, Nubbs let it off in the front garden, and we helped. It 
turned out very good in a way, though not a perfect rocket, 
because, instead of going up, it tore along the ground. But it 
tore for an enormous distance, and then turned and came back all 
of itself. And the blue stars did not go off, but the yellow ones 
did—or some—in a bed of rather swagger geraniums unfortu- 
nately. The Doctor didn’t care much about it, not understanding 
our motives. But Nubbs explained that he had done it out of 
honour to the day. Then the Doctor thanked him and said he 
had doubtless meant well, and that from the earliest times of the 
Chinese the pyrotechnist’s art had been employed upon occasions 
of legitimate festivity and rejoicing. 

I mention this because it was the encouragement he had over 
this creeping rocket that made Nubbs get so above himself, if you 
understand me. He never forgot it, and next autumn term he 
actually asked the Doctor if he might have a regular firework 
display in the playground on the night of the Fifth of November. 
He asked rather cunningly, just after an English History lesson, 
during which the Doctor had been slating Guy Fawkes frightfully ; 
and having said such a heap of hard things about the beggar, 
Doctor Dunston couldn’t very well refuse. He said, ‘ Your request 
is unusual, Tomkins; but I can see no objection at the moment, 
However, I will let you have my answer at no distant date.’ 

And I said to Nubbs: 

‘That means he’ll think and think till he’s got a reason why 
you shouldn’t, and let you know then.’ 

But Nubbs said to me: ; 

‘I believe he’ll let me do it, feeling so jolly bitter as he does 
about Guy Fawkes.’ 

And blessed if he didn’t! Nubbs undertook to make the 
things himself. Nothing was to be bought but chemicals, in a 
raw, unmixed condition, and Doctor Dunston actually headed the 
subscription-list with 2s. 6d.; and Thompson gave the same, and 
Brown 2s, Fifty-two chaps also contributed various sums from 
1s. to 1d.; and Nubbs became rather important, and went down 
gradually to the bottom of the lower fifth, owing to the strain 
upon his mind. 

He gathered together 2, 7s. 5d, in all, and made it up to 
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21. 10s. himself; and Fowle’s father, who was in some business 
where they used sulphur, got four pounds’ weight of it for no- 
thing, and Nubbs said it was a godsend for illuminating purposes. 
He had been to the Crystal Palace, and told us he was going to 
carry everything out just like they did there, as far as he could 
with the money. At the last moment he got a tremendous in- 
crease of funds in the shape of a pound from his father; and, 
strangely enough, it was that extra pound that wrecked him. 
Without that father’s pound he couldn’t have arranged the prin- 
cipal feature of the whole performance ; and without that prin- 
cipal feature nothing in the way of misfortunes to Nubbs worth 
mentioning would have fallen out. But the pound came, and 
with it a letter encouraging Nubby generally. 

He went on mixing away at the various proper compounds 
and experimenting till he got his rockets to go up like larks and 
his roman candles to shoot out stars the length of a cricket pitch. 
Then his governor’s pound came, and he decided on having a set 
piece with it. A set piece, Nubby said, is the triumph of the fire- 
work maker’s art—and very likely it is in proper hands. You 
can have likenesses in fire, or words, or ships, or ‘ Fame crowning 
Virtue,’ or, in fact, pretty well anything. A set piece is designed 
small first, then large ; and it is worked out with little tiny things 
like squibs, only very small and without any bang at the end. 
These are all lighted off at once, and they burn one colour first, 
then change to another. Nubbs said his would start yellow, 
because it was cheaper, and finally turn green. The thing was 
what design to have, and the four chaps in the chemistry class all . 
thought differently. I advised trying a shot at a huge portrait of 
the Doctor, but when it came to particulars nobody knew how to 
work a portrait; and Hodges thought we might do something 
about Guy Fawkes, but Nubbs didn’t care about that. Then 
Hodges thought again and suggested the words, ‘God bless the 
Doctor,’ and I agreed that it would be fine; but Barker said it 
was profane, and might annoy the Doctor frightfully, especially 
when it turned green. Then Nubbs suggested the words, ‘ Doctor 
Dunston is a Brick!’ and Hodges said that it was good, and 
Barker said it might be good but it wasn’t true anyway. How- 
ever, it was three to one, though we all admitted that, from his 
point of view, Barker was right to hate the Doctor because the 
Doctor hates him. 

The thing was to make a licking big frame of light wood, 
9—5 
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and arrange the letters across it, and the note of exclamation at 
the end. This we did, and hammered it against the playground 
wall, and wheeled up the screens that go behind the bowler’s arm 
in the cricket season, and hid away the set piece behind them till 
the time came. Likewise we arranged stakes for the roman 
candles, and a board for the catharine wheels, and a string for the 
flying pigeons, and so on. And also we rigged up bits of tin round 
the playground, and by the fir-trees at the top end and behind 
the gym. ‘These were for Bengal lights and other illuminations, 
all of which Nubbs had arranged for the paltry sum of 21. 10s. 
The chemistry class had a half-holiday as the time drew on, and 
we worked like niggers, all four of us. Nubbs commanded, so 
to speak, and mixed and did the grinding and pounding and 
stars. Hodges and I hammered up the heavy posts and stakes in 
the playground, and carried out odd jobs generally ; and Barker 
manufactured cases for everything with brown paper and paste 
and string. 

The set piece took two hundred and thirteen little tubes, 
These Barker made in lengths of a yard and cut off at the re- 
quired size. And Nubbs stuffed them—with green fire first and 
yellow on top. It promised to be a jolly big thing altogether, 
and four days before .the night Nubbs began to get awfully 
nervous, and to prepare yards and yards of touch-paper. And 
Corkey minimus heard the Doctor say to Brown : 

‘Really the lads have devoted no little energy and method on 
their proceedings; and it appears—so Stoddart tells me—that 
the boy Tomkins has mixed his compounds quite correctly, thereby 
ensuring that brilliance and variety which is looked for in an 
exhibition of this kind. I wonder whether we might ask the 
parents and friends of those who dwell at Merivale and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood.’ 

And Brown, who never misses a chance of showing the brute 
he is at heart, said: 

‘Really, I should think twice, Doctor. There is such an 
element of chance with amateur fireworks. Unfortunately, we 
can’t have a dress rehearsal, as with the scenes from Shakespeare 
and the recitations at the end of the term.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said the Doctor, ‘I am disposed to run the 
risk. A little harmless pleasure combined with courtesy to 
relatives at mid-term is rather desirable than not,’ 

So about fifty people were asked, and they brought fifty more, 
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and the cads from Merivale got to know too, and there was a 
good crowd of them along the fence by the gym. Also two 
policemen came, and Nubbs, who was nervous before, grew much 
worse when he heard of it. Besides, we had a frightful shock 
two days before the firework night, owing to the loss of poor 
old Barker. By simply sickening luck he got reported by Brown 
for cheek. It was when Brown came out in a new pair of 
awfully squeaking boots with sham pearl buttons at the side and 
drab tops; and Barker said they were ugly ‘eighteens,’ and 
Brown heard him. The Doctor took an awfully grave view of 
this, and told Barker that personality was the vilest form of 
cheek. Which wouldn’t have mattered, but he gave him a 
thousand lines as well, and forbade him to see the fireworks or help 
any more with them. 

‘And that’s the man you call a brick!’ Barker said rather 
bitterly. It certainly was rough, after the way he had worked; 
but out of the wing dormitory, where he would be at the time, he 
might be able to see pretty well everything by leaning far out 
between the window bars. Which Nubbs pointed out to him, and 
he said he should. He also said he’d pay out Brown some day, 
and very likely Dunston too. 

Well, the night came, and it was a fine one; and the cads 
likewise came and lined the fence. Then the Doctor clapped his 
hands twice, which was the signal to begin; and just as he did 
so, out burst a yellow fire everywhere behind the bits of tin, 
lighted simultaneously by seven chaps. And everybody seemed 
to like it; and the Doctor said: 

‘Capital! Bravo, Tomkins—a pleasing and fairy-like conceit !’ 

Then Nubbs let fly two rockets, and they went up well and 
burst out in stars, though not as many by any means as we had 
crammed into them; but one twisted for some reason and, 
instead of falling in the direction of the cads, the stick twinkled 
down, with just a spark of red here and there in the line of it, 
bang behind the chapel. Both Nubbs and I distinctly heard it 
go smack through the top of the greenhouse, and I rather think 
the Doctor heard it too, for he didn’t say ‘ Bravo’ or anything, 
but just sent a kid to tell Nubbs to point future rockets the other 
way. Which disheartened Nubbs, because he’s like a girl at 
times of great excitement such as this was. But he soon cheered 
up, especially at the splendid success of the catharine wheels, 
which he hadn’t hoped much from, and at the cheers even the 
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cads gave for the ‘golden rain’ which showed up everything as 
bright as day, including Mabel and the other Dunston girls, and 
Mrs. Dunston, and Nubby’s father standing smiling very amiably 
by the Doctor, and the policemen blinking, and the crowd, and a 
white dab hanging out of a high window afar off, which I saw and 
knew was Barker. 

Only the balloon failed, owing to the nervousness of Nubbs, 
who set fire to the whole show while he was trying to light the 
spirit on the sponge underneath; but he passed it off with 
crackers thrown among the kids, and then, while they were all 
yelling, he dragged away the cricket screens, and Nubbs let off the 
set piece. He lighted the touch-paper, and it snapped and 
crackled all over the design in a moment, and a thick smoke rose, 
and out of it came the set piece flaring in rich yellow fire. Of 
course we expected what Nubbs and Barker had arranged, viz., 
‘Doctor Dunston is a Brick!’ but instead there came out these 
awful words ; 


‘DOCTOR DUNSTON 


IS A BRUTE!’ 


That just shows what a difference three letters will make in a 
thing ; and the night was so dark, and the letters so big that you 
could have read them a mile off. Only, if you will believe it, 
Dunston didn’t. People applauded like anything at first till the 
preliminary smoke cleared off and they read the truth. Then 
they shut up and made a sound like the wind coming through a 
wood. But the cads yelled and roared, and so did the policemen, 
for I heard them ; and to make the frightful thing a shade more 
frightful, if possible, the Doctor, who is as blind as ten bats, and 
didn’t realise the end of the set piece, but only read his name at 
the top, clapped his hands and said : 

‘Famous, famous! You excel yourself, Tomkins!’ 

Then the words began gradually to turn green ; and, for that 
matter, so did Nubbs. In fact, whether it was the reflected light 
or the condition of his mind, or both, I certainly never saw any 
chap become so perfectly horrid to look at as Nubbs did then. His 
nose seemed to stand out like a great green rock, and his eyes 
bulged, and his chin dropped, and the set piece turned his teeth 
as bright as precious emeralds. He just merely said, ‘Good 
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Lord! ’—nothing more—then hooked it off into the darkness, 
simply shattered. 

At the same time old Stoddart, and Thompson, and Brown, 
and some chaps from the Sixth, not knowing what colour the 
beastly set piece might turn next, or how soon the Doctor would 
spot it, dashed at the thing and dragged it down, and trampled 
on it; and Brown in the act burnt the very boots that Barker had 
cheeked, which pleased Barker a good deal when he heard it. 

After that it was all over, and the Doctor, thinking the set 
piece had died a natural death, so to speak, saw me under the 
gaslight at the gate, as everybody streamed out, and said : 

‘Ah, young man, what was that last word in the illumination ? 
I know you and Hodges also had a hand in it, as well as Tomkins,’ 

And I said: 

‘Please, sir, we arranged the words “Doctor Dunston is a 
Brick !”’ 

And he said : 

‘Excellent! Pithy and concise if a little familiar. I only 
hope you all echo that sentiment—every one of you. Send 
Tomkins to me, and tell the other fellows there is cake and 
lemonade going in the dining-hall.’ 

Just as if the other fellows didn’t know it! But everybody 
gave three cheers for the Doctor and Mrs. Dunston, and I started 
to find Nubbs; and the policemen made the cads go, though they 
went reluctantly. 

I looked long for Nubby, and at last found him all alone in 
the gym. One bit of candle was burning, which looked frightfully 
poor after all the brilliance of the fireworks, and Nubbs had got 
the parallel bars under the flying rings and was standing on 
them—I mean the bars. 

‘What the dickens are you doing, man?’ I said. And he 
answered : 

‘It’s no jolly good attempting to stop me now, because it’s too 
late. My life is ruined, and my father was there too to see it 
ruined ; and I’m going to hang myself, as every convenience for 
hanging is here.’ 

Mind you, he would have done it. Knowing Nubbs as I do and 
his great ingeniousness, I don’t mind swearing he would have been 
a hung chap in another minute. So I told him; but, though 
doubtful, he decided to put it off anyway. I even got him to 
promise he wouldn’t hang himself at all if his father believed 
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his innocence about the set piece. And Crewe, the head master 
under the Doctor, and Stoddart and Thompson got us in a 
corner—Nubbs and Hodges and me—and we solemnly vowed we 
knew nothing of it; and Crewe went down to the ‘Merivale 
Trumpet’ and made the reporter put in the original words when 
it came out; and Thompson explained to Mrs, Dunston how some 
evil-disposed, wicked person had tampered with the set piece, and 
begged her not to wound the feelings of the Doctor by telling 
him; and the Sixth hushed it up among the kids; and I sneaked 
a bit of cake for Barker, and went up after the row was over and 
told him everything down to the burning of Brown’s boots. 

He confessed to me then that he had done it, which didn’t 
surprise me much, knowing how he had worked and then at the 
last minute almost been deprived of seeing the show. It was 
certainly a terrible revenge ; but of course a terrible revenge which 
doesn’t come off owing to a master being too short-sighted to see 
it is pretty sickening for the revenger. Besides the risk. 

Mr. Crewe worked like a demon to find out who had done it, 
and he suspected Barker from the first, but couldn’t prove it. 
But at last he did find out through Fowle, who got it out of 
Mapleson, who got it out of West, who got it out of Nubbs in a 
moment of rage. I'or I may say Barker himself told Nubbs, and 
Nubbs never forgave him, and says he never shall, even if they 
ever both go to heaven. 

So Crewe, having found out, had some talk with Barker. But 
he didn’t lick him; whereas Barker did lick Fowle, and that 
pretty badly. Not that Fowle cares for an ordinary licking, more 
than another chap cares for a smack on the head. The only way 
to hurt him is to twist his arm round, about twice, and then 
hit him hard just above the elbow. I may say I found this out 
myself; and everybody does it now. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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THE ART OF PORTRAIT-PAINTING IN WORDS. 


WE of the nineteenth century have lost many arts; we have for- 
gotten how to make the Cremona varnish and the Tyrian dye ; we 
can no longer paint religious pictures or write successful tragedies. 
But one art we may claim to have discovered, or at least to have 
raised to the dignity of a tenth Muse—the art of pen-portraiture. 
I admit, of course, that there have been professors of word-painting 
in past times, among them some few who have turned away their 
eyes from the standard of beauty raised up by custom, and sketched 
a lip or chin from life, who have refrained from running riot 
among classical allusions, and even shown some restraint in the 
handling of metaphor; but I maintain that until this present 
era word-portraiture has never been practised as a fine art, and 
that neither poet nor romancer has succeeded in depicting the 
mystery, the subtilty, the individuality, in a word, the whole 
complex character of the human countenance. All, or nearly all, 
have held with Herrick that 


Beauty’s no other than a lovely grace 
Of lively colours flowing from the face. 


The heroines of the early poets are for the most part splendid 
animals, resembling each other as closely as twin-sisters, with 
faces wherein the triumphs of the florist’s art are mingled with the 
contents of the jeweller’s window. Not one of them glows under 
our very eyes into warm and pulsing life, not one of them smiles 
up at us out of the printed page until she stamps her image upon 
our hearts. It is evident that the most anxious care and pains 
have been bestowed upon these poetical portraits, but the artist 
has failed because he has sacrificed reality to an artificial standard 
of beauty, and simplicity to the prevailing passion for far-fetched 
metaphor. The result is that although the colouring is often 
gorgeously beautiful, the drawing is false, and the whole concep- 
tion destitute of originality. Even Chaucer, who so passionately 
delighted in feminine beauty, and who bestows such loving labour 
upon the portraits of his heroines, can seldow throw off the fatal 
tendency to the use of unnatural similitudes. On the rare occa- 
sions that he does escape from the lily brow, starry eyes, ivory 
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neck, and all the rest of beauty’s inventory, he gives us such 


lines as : 
And her body, face, and hand 
Ben sharply slender, so that from the hede 
Unto the foot all is but womanhede, 


That ‘sharply slender’ is as modern a touch as is to be found 
in any poetical portrait anterior to the nineteenth century. The 
sketch of the young wife in the ‘ Miller’s Tale’ is one of the most 
lifelike of Chaucer’s portraits, and this is chiefly due to the 
homeliness and unconventionality of the treatment. We can 
form some idea of the lively lady who 


was more blissful on to see 
Than is the newe perjonette tree. 


Her mouth was swete as bragat is or meth, 
Or hoard of apples, layd in hay or heth. 
Wynsying she was as is a joly colt; 

Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 

To the Elizabethans it would have seemed little less than 
heresy to hold that the description of a beautiful woman should 
bear any resemblance to a human being, while to sing the praises 
of any but the red-blonde type would have been disrespectful to 
the queen’s most excellent majesty. Even Spenser has not given 
us anything more natural in the way of portrait-painting than 

Her goodly eyes, like sapphires shining bright, 
Her forehead ivory white, 


Her cheeks like apples which the sun hath rudded, 
Her lips like cherries charming men to bite. 


Shakespeare alone shakes off the shackles of custom, and ex- 
presses his weariness of false comparisons in the sonnet beginning : 
My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head, 
and ending with the fine outburst— 


And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she bely’d with false compare. 


The theory has sometimes peen advanced that poets and 
novelists create the fashionable type of beauty of their period, 
which contemporary womanhood does its best to live up to, but 
this certainly does not hold good of Shakespeare and the Eliza- 
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bethan age. Shakespeare loved a dark lady, and he gives vent to 
his admiration in half apologetic, half defiant terms, as though he 
were almost ashamed of his perverted taste; certainly he did not 
succeed in imposing it upon his own generation. ‘In the old age,’ 
he tells us, ‘ black was not counted fair, 

Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name. 

But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 

And beauty slandered with a bastard shame,’ 
and he pays a prettily turned compliment to the unfashionable 
dark eyes in the lines : 


. Thine eyes I love, and they as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain, 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 


Chief among the professors of the glowing metaphorical school 
of portrait-painting is Robert Greene, and it must be admitted 
that in his ‘ Melicertus’ Eclogue’ the art, if it can be called an art, 
reached high water mark, In the following stanzas there is as 
much warmth and colour as in the canvas of a Venetian master, 
though under it all one looks in vain for the living woman ; 

Her cheeks like ripened lilies steeped in wine, 
Or fair pomegranate kernels washed in milk, 


Or snow-white threads in nets of crimson silk, 
Or gorgeous clouds upon the sun’s decline. 


Her lips are roses overwashed with dew, 

Or like the purple of narcissus’ flower ; 

No frost their fair, no wind doth waste their power, 
3ut by her breath her beauties do renew, 


A change of method is perceptible in the word-painting of 
the seventeenth-century lyricists. Herrick, Suckling, and Carew 
dipped their pens in more natural colours, and employed similes 
of a homelier type. The little country bride in Suckling’s 
‘ Ballad of a Wedding’ is really a charming bit of flesh and blood, 
though scarcely yet a human being. But, after the pomegranate 
kernels washed in milk, it is refreshing to drop down to a ‘ Kathe- 
rine pear’ as in the verse: 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on 

No daisy makes comparison, 

(Who sees them is undone). 

For streaks of red were mingled there 


Such as are on a Katherine pear 
The side that’s next the sun, 
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This outshines Herrick’s portrait of his Julia, though he has 
contrived to find new and ingenious comparisons for his lady’s 
cheeks and nose: 

Black and rowling is her eye, 

Double-chinned and forehead high: 

Lips she has all rubie red, 

Cheeks like cream enclarited : 

And a nose that is the grace 

And proscenium of her face. 


Milton has contributed little that is noteworthy to our poetical 
portrait gallery, since it is impossible to feel much interest in 
Adam’s fair large front and eye sublime, or in the conventional 
golden tresses that our first mother wore like a veil, down to her 
slender waist. 

With the novelists of the eighteenth century the art of word- 
painting reaches its lowest depth, the heroes and heroines of 
Fielding and Richardson being, as far as externals go, only worthy 
to adorn the windows of a barber’s shop. The physical perfec- 
tions of Joseph Andrews are dwelt upon with great minuteness by 
Fielding, and the result is a man who would be the idol of servant 
girls, but whom all other men would long to kick. Mr. Joseph 
Andrews, we are told, ‘was of the highest degree of middle 
stature. His limbs were put together with great elegance and 
no less strength. His shoulders were broad and brawny, but 
yet his arms hung so easily that he had all the symptoms of 
strength without the least clumsiness. His hair was of a nut- 
brown colour, and was displayed in wanton ringlets down his 
back. His forehead was high, his eyes dark, and as full of 
sweetness as of fire. His nose was a little inclined to the Roman. 
His teeth white and even. His lips full red and soft. His beard 
was only rough on his chin and upper lip; but his cheeks, in 
which his blood glowed, were overspread with a thick down. His 
countenance had a tenderness joined with a sensibility inex- 
pressible.’ 

It may be urged that this is merely a burlesque of Richard- 
son’s style in ‘Pamela,’ but half a dozen unmistakably serious 
passages in Fielding’s novels may be quoted to prove that his own 
style was just as florid; besides, although ‘ Joseph Andrews’ was 
begun as a parody, the jest very soon merged into earnest. 
Sophia Western, with her exact shape, her exactly regular nose, 
her luxuriant hair, her lily complexion, her dimpled cheek, and 
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arched eyebrows, is even less lifelike than Clarissa Harlowe in 
the following portrait, drawn by Lovelace : 

‘Her waxlike flesh, by its delicacy and firmness, answers for 
the soundness of her health. I never in my life beheld a skin so 
illustriously fair. The lily and the driven snow it is nonsense to 
talk of: her lawn and her laces one might indeed compare to 
those; but what a whitened wall would a woman appear to be 
who had a complexion which would justify such unnatural com- 
parisons! But this lady is all glowing, all charming flesh and 
blood ; yet so clear that every meandering vein is to be seen in 
all the lovely parts of her that custom permits to be visible. 
Thou hast heard me also describe the wavy ringlets of her shining 
hair, needing neither art nor powder; of itself an ornament, 
defying all other ornament ; wantoning in and about a neck that 
is beautiful beyond description.’ 

There is one branch of the art of word-painting which the 
eighteenth-century novelists practised with some success—that 
of caricature. The absurd or eccentric minor personages, though 
too often grossly exaggerated, are better realised than the heroic 
characters. Caricature, which came to be regarded as the 
spécialité of the British novelist, runs riot through the works of 
Fielding’s many imitators, and, in more refined and subtler form, 
plays an important part in the novels of Scott, Dickens, and 
Bulwer Lytton. 

It is not until the early years of this century that there are 
any signs among the poets of the rise of a new school of word- 
portraiture. Wordsworth and Byron were, of course, primarily 
landscape painters, and the latter, woman lover though he was, 
relies in his portraits upon such cheap and well-worn materials as 
gazelle-like eyes, pomegranate blossom cheeks, and hyacinthine 
hair. Keats has given us a pretty unconventional sketch in the 
lines beginning : 

Had’st thou lived in days of old, 

O what wonders had been told 

Of thy lively countenance, 

And thy humid eyes that dance 

In the midst of their own brightness, 
In the very fane of lightness ; 

Over which thine eyebrows, leaning, 
Picture out each lovely meaning ; 

In a dainty bend they lie, 

Like to streaks across the sky, 


Or the feathers from a crow, 
Fallen on a bed of snow. 
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Some of the first indications of the modern development of 
poetical portrait-painting are to be found in the works of Landor. 
The hand and eye of the artist are plainly perceptible in the 
exquisite lines from Gebir : 

She smiled, and more of pleasure than disdain 


Was in her dimpled chin and liberal lip 
And eyes that languisht, lengthening into love, 


And in the following from ‘The Hamadryad :’ 


A maid in form, 
Downcast were her long lashes, and pale 
Her cheek, but never mountain ash displayed 
Berries of colour like her lip so pure, 
Nor were the anemones about her hair 
Soft, smooth, and wavering like the face beneath, 


To return to the novelists. Thackeray, artist though he was, 
attained no very striking success in literary portraiture. Trust- 
ing, perhaps, to his pencil, or to that of his illustrator for the 
time being, he has bestowed far less pains upon his delineations 
of the outward appearance of his personages than upon the 
analysis of their characters. One of the best bits of portrait- 
painting he has given us is the sketch of Beatrix, that ‘ brown 
beauty’ with the complexion of snow and sunshine. This is, of 
course, an imitation of an eighteenth-century lover’s rhapsody, 
but, as the following passage shows, Thackeray has improved upon 
his model : 

‘Her mouth and chin, they said, were too large and full; 
and so they might be for a goddess in marble, but not for a 
woman whose eyes were fire, whose look was love, whose voice 
was the sweetest love song, whose shape was perfect symmetry, 
health, decision, activity ; whose foot, as it planted itself on the 
ground, was firm but flexible, and whose motion, whether rapid or 
slow, was perfect grace ; agile as a nymph, lofty as a queen, now 
melting, now imperious. There was no single movement of hers 
that was not beautiful.’ 

In England the first serious attempts to study human physio- 
gnomy, and reproduce it accurately in the medium of language, 
were made by two women novelists. In making this assertion, 
however, I must be understood to refer to heroic portraiture and 
not to caricature, which had long been more or less successfully 
practised by male writers. Charlotte Bronté has conscientiously 
endeavoured to realise her dramatis persone as creatures of flesh 
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and blood, and to put life and individuality into their portraits, 
In ‘Shirley’ the sketches of Hortense Moore, old Mr. Yorke, and 
Mr. Helstone, with his hawk’s head, beak, and eye, show a decided 
advance in the art of word-painting, while Shirley herself, with 
her pale, expressive face, and eyes of transparent neutral grey, 
is an improvement upon the keepsake heroines of Dickens, Bulwer 
Lytton, and D’Israeli. 

In Charlotte Bronté’s work we see the endeavour, not always 
crowned with any great measure of success, to give effect to the 
psychological aspect of the human countenance. George Eliot, 
with her acute feminine perceptiveness and her passionate love 
of beauty, has added more vivid and artistic images to the gallery 
of fictional portraiture. It is impossible to read ‘Adam Bede’ 
without conjuring up the figure of Hetty Sorel, in all her softness 
and roundness, her curliness and dimpled pink-and-whiteness. 
But even more finished is the sketch of Dinah’s ‘ small oval face, 
ofa uniform transparent whiteness, with an egg-like line of cheek 
and chin, a full but firm mouth, a delicate nostril, and a low per- 
pendicular brow, surmounted by a rising arch of parting between 
smooth locks of pale reddish hair. The eyebrows, of the same 
colour as the hair, were perfectly horizontal and firmly pencilled ; 
the eyelashes, though no darker, were long and abundant ; nothing 
was left blurred or unfinished. It was one of those faces that 
make one think of white flowers with light touches of colour on 
their pure petals.’ 

The reader, fresh from the perusal of Meredith or Hardy, 
will perhaps observe that there is nothing very wonderful in the 
above, and it may be admitted that, judged from the modern 
standpoint, it is no more than a good average piece of descriptive 
writing. But at the time it was penned it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to match it in contemporary fiction. 

The period has now been reached which must be regarded as 
the beginning of the golden age in word-painting. In France 
Flaubert, the De Goncourts, and other leaders of the revolt 
against romanticism were working from the living model with 
photographic minuteness, and producing portraits of such mar- 
vellous truth, vitality, and naturalness, that the reader often feels 
inclined to cut out a page containing one of these admirable 
delineations, frame it, and hang it upon his walls. Occasionally, 
it is true, as Edmond de Goncourt admitted in his old age, the 
humanity of the subject is sacrificed to the over-elaboration of 
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the literary technique. This objection does not apply to the 
work of our greatest English prose portrait-painter, George 
Meredith. The French artists’ pictures seem worthy to be hung 
upon our walls, but those of George Meredith make for themselves 
niches in our very hearts. Take, for example, the portrait of 
that ‘dazzling offender,’ Clara Middleton, who was ‘a sight to 
set the woodlands dancing, and turn the heads of town :’ 

‘She had the mouth that smiles in repose. The lips met full 
on the centre of the bow, and thinned along to a lifting dimple; 
the eyelids also lifted slightly at the outer corners, and seemed, 
like the lip into the dimpled cheek, quickening up the temples, 
as with a run of light. Her features were playfellows of one 
another, none of them pretending to rigid correctness, nor the 
nose to the ordinary dignity of governess among merry girls, 
despite which the nose was of fair design, not acutely interroga- 
tive, nor inviting to gambols, Aspens imaged in water, waiting 
for the breeze, would offer a susceptible lover some suggestion of 
her face; a pure, smooth-white face, tenderly flushed in the 
cheeks, where the gentle dints were faintly intermelting even 
during quietness. Her eyes were brown, well set between mild 
lids, often shadowed, not unwakeful. Her hair of lighter brown, 
swelling above the temples on the sweep to the knot imposed the 
triangle of the fabulous wild woodland visage from brow to mouth 
and chin, and the triangle suited her; but her face was not 
significant of a tender wildness or of weakness ; her equable shut 
mouth threw its long curve to guard the small round chin from 
that effect; her eyes wavered only in humour, they were steady 
when thoughtfulness was awakened; and at such seasons the 
build of her winter beech-wood hair lost the touch of nymph-like 
and whimsical, and strangely, by mere outline, added to her 
appearance of studious concentration.’ 

Clara’s portrait is not complete without the description of the 
‘softly dusky nape of her neck, where this way and that the little 
lighter-coloured irreclaimable curls, running truant from the comb 
and the knot-curls, half-curls, root-curls, vine-ringlets, wedding- 
rings, fledgeling feathers, tufts of down, blown wisps—waved or 
fell, waved over or up or convolutedly, or strayed, loose and down- 
ward, in the form of small silken paws, hardly any of them much 
thicker than a crayon drawing, cunninger than long round locks 
of gold to trick the heart,’ 

The only English word-painter who runs Meredith close is 
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Thomas Hardy. Hardy’s portraits, however, unlike his land- 
scapes, are occasionally marred by a false note or defect of taste. 
The description of Eustacia Vye, for example, is spoilt for the 
connoisseur by such phrases as, ‘She hacy Pagan eyes, full of 
nocturnal mysteries,’ or ‘ The closing line of her lips formed, with 
almost geometric precision, the curve so well known in the arts 
of design as the cima-recta, or ogee.’ Yet in the very same 
picture we have touches that clearly prove the artist’s sense of 
beauty and power of observation, as in the following: ‘To see her 
hair was to fancy that a whole winter did not contain darkness 
enough to form its shadow; it closed over her forehead like night- 
fall extinguishing the western glow. . . . It was felt at once that 
that mouth did not come over from Schleswig with a band of 
Saxon pirates, whose lips met like the two halves of a muffin. 
One had fancied that such lip-curves were mostly lurking under- 
ground in the South as fragments of forgotten marbles. So fine 
were the lines of her lips that, though full, each corner of her 
mouth was as clearly cut as the point of a spear.’ 

A more thoughtful and suggestive piece of work is the portrait 
of Clym Yeobright, which serves as a peg for some interesting 
reflections on the physiognomical changes that result from a full 
recognition of ‘the coil of things.’ In Yeobright’s face, we are 
told, ‘could be dimly seen the typical countenance of the future. 
Should there be a classic period of art hereafter, its Phidias may 
produce such faces. The view of life as a thing to be put up 
with, replacing that zest for existence which was so intense in 
early civilisations, must ultimately enter so strongly into the 
constitution of the advanced races that its facial expression will 
become accepted as a new artistic departure. People already feel 
that a man who lives without disturbing a curve of feature, or 
setting a mark of mental concern anywhere upon himself, is too 
far removed from modern perceptiveness to be a modern type. 
Physically beautiful men—the glory of the race when it was 
young—are almost an anachronism now; and we may wonder 
whether, at some time or other, physically beautiful women may 
not be an anachronism likewise. The truth seems to be that a 
long line of disillusive centuries has permanently displaced the 
Hellenic idea of life. That old-fashioned revelling in the general 
situation grows less and less possible as we uncover the defects of 
natural laws, and see the quandary that man is in by their opera- 
tion. The lineaments which will get embodied in ideals based 
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upon this new recognition will probably be akin to those of 
Yeobright. The observer’s eye was arrested, not by his face as a 
picture, but by his face as a page; not by what it was, but by 
what it recorded.’ 

It is impossible here to do more than allude to the improve- 
ment that modern poets as well as modern novelists have brought 
about in the art of word-painting. Far-fetched similes are no 
longer in fashion, the mask of flesh and blood has given place to 
the human countenance, and even the heroine has been raised at 
last to a higher level than of a delicately tinted dummy. To 
Tennyson, greater as a word-painter than as a poet, the art owes 
more perhaps than to any other modern singer, and therefore 
these desultory reflections may not inappropriately conclude with 
his lines upon the ideal portrait-painter (as applicable to him of 
the pen as to him of the brush), who, 


Poring on a face, 
Divinely thro’ all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest 


GEORGE Paston. 
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FRENCH PRISONERS AT PORTCHESTER. 


In the early part of the present century, when England was 
engaged in a deadly struggle with Napoleon, an immense number 
of French prisoners of war were incarcerated in various parts of 
the country. In the year 1811 it is calculated that not less than 
fifty thousand Frenchmen were prisoners in England. Of this 
enormous number the prison at Dartmoor, built by the Govern- 
ment in 1809 for their reception, held as many as ten thousand 
unfortunate men, who pined in vain for the sunnier climes of 
France. ‘ For seven months in the year,’ wrote one of them, ‘ it 
is a vraie Sibérie, covered with unmelting snow. When the 
snows go away, the mists appear. Imagine the tyranny of perfide 
Albion in sending human beings to such a place.’ Others were 
lodged in Mill Bay Prison, near Plymouth, and on board prison- 
ships moored in Hamoaze. Other prison-ships lay in the Medway 
off Chatham, and at other convenient stations along the coast. 
But Hampshire appears to have received the greater number of 
the foreigners. French officers on parole were scattered through- 
out the smaller country towns, such as Odiham, Whitchurch, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Andover, and Alresford, where in the church- 
yard several tombstones erected to the memory of those who died 
in captivity may be seen. In the neighbourhood of Portsmouth 
at least twenty thousand French prisoners were confined, some 
at Forton, near Gosport, and some, from eight to ten thousand, 
in Portchester Castle; while a number of old hulks, originally 
warships captured from the enemy, and made to accommodate 
some five or six hundred prisoners each, were moored in Port- 
chester creek, between the castle walls and the mouth of the 
harbour. 

It is of the French prisoners at Portchester that we propose 
mainly to speak in the present paper. The outlines of the 
ancient castle, as seen from the train between Fareham and 
Cosham, are well known to travellers on the London and South- 
Western Railway. The mighty Norman keep, rising one hundred 
feet from the water's edge at high tide, is an imposing feature in 
the prospect. But the extent and grandeur of the ruins can only 
be estimated by a nearer inspection. The outside walls, varying 
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from twenty to forty feet in height, are beyond question of 
Roman construction, and enclose an area of about nine acres. 
In the north-west corner of this enclosure stands the lofty keep, 
around which cluster the remains of Norman, Plantagenet, and 
Tudor buildings. In the days of its glory the royal castle of 
Portchester was a place of considerable importance. Here kings 
and queens held their court with much feasting, and tilting tour- 
naments took place in the great square, and hawking parties rode 
forth beneath the Norman gateway. Here, for a time, dwelt a 
community of monks whose business it was to say mass daily for 
the soul of the Red King in the priory church, which is still 
standing within its walls. Here, too, in the damp dungeons of 
the keep, many a political prisoner lay in darkness and despair, 
and not a few executions took place on the green outside. But 
after the days of Queen Elizabeth the castle, being no longer 
required as a military fortress, passed into the hands of private 
owners, and quickly fell into a state of ruinous dilapidation. It 
appears to have been entirely unoccupied, and for a considerable 
period an almost total silence rests upon the ruins. 

Towards the end of the last century the castle again emerges 
into the light of history as a depot for the safe keeping of 
prisoners of war. For this purpose it possessed many and 
peculiar advantages. The investing Roman walls completely 
enclosed the square within, together with the Norman and Tudor 
buildings, and thereby rendered escape almost impossible. This 
square, moreover, was of considerable size, consisting, as we have 
said, of some nine acres, while the keep and other buildings could 
easily be made to accommodate a large numberof men. Situated, 
too, at the head of Portsmouth harbour, and surrounded on two 
sides by the flowing tide, prisoners could be carried up at high 
water to the vary walls of the castle, into which admittance was 
gained through the ancient Roman water-gate. 

The castle was accordingly taken over by the War Office, and 
preparations were hurried forward for the reception of French 
prisoners. Fortunately there are in the writer’s possession a 
collection of old engravings which clearly indicate the work done 
for the accommodation of the unhappy captives. Several 
prints, under date ‘ April 1733,’ depict the castle in a state of 
silent desolation—a solitary horse is feeding in the great enclo- 
sure, where the rank herbage almost hides from view great blocks 
of fallen masonry. The Norman keep appears in almost exactly 
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the same condition as we see it to-day, but the buildings around 
are in a more perfect state of preservation. Turrets are standing 
which. have now entirely disappeared, while the mullions of 
several of the decorated windows remain. Later prints, en- 
graved respectively in 1761 and 1782, show the castle in the 
same deserted condition, but the buildings are in a state of 
greater decay, and large trees, probably elders, are growing 
from the summit of the broken battlements. Two years later, 
however, a small engraving, dated June 30, 1784, showing a sen- 
tinel on guard outside the Roman walls, records the fact that the 
castle had again become a centre of military occupation. 

It was about this time that the Government determined to 
convert the ancient ruin into a military depot for prisoners of war. 
The silence which had long settled upon it was now rudely broken. 
Large quaint-looking wooden barracks, as shown in another 
old print, with staircases outside and covered balconies, were 
quickly run up in the great square of the castle; and the Norman 
keep was converted into sleeping quarters for the prisoners. This 
lofty tower was divided into five stories, connected with a wooden 
staircase which ran up one side of it. Until quite lately part of 
the framework in some of these compartments was remaining, to 
which the hammocks of eighteen hundred prisoners were sus- 
pended. ‘It may be understood,’ says an eye-witness, ‘that the 
men’s sleeping-quarters were not luxurious. Some of them had 
hammocks, but when the press grew thicker straw was thrown 
upon the floor for those to sleep upon for whom hammock room 
could not be found. But hard as was the lot of the Portchester 
prisoners, it was comfort compared with that of the men immured 
at Forton, where there was hardly room to stand in the exercise 
ground, and they lay at night as thick as herrings in a barrel ; or 
with those who were confined on the hulks, which were chiefly 
used as punishment ships, where the refractory and desperate were 
sent, and where half-rations brought them to reason and obedience. 
At Portchester the prisoners got at least plenty of fresh air, sun- 
shine, and room to walk about.’ Outside the castle walls, the 
ancient moat, which during long years of neglect had become 
choked with rubbish, was cleared out and filled with water, 
beyond which other barracks were erected for the militia regi- 
ments on guard. 

The ordinary number of prisoners confined in the castle 
during the French war was about eight thousand, while the 
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hulks in the harbour—the Prothée, Sun Damaso, Sultan, Cap- 
tivity, Vigilant, Fortanée, and others, were crowded with them. 
In the castle were confined, among other prisoners, the French 
and negro garrisons of St. Vincent; those captured in Lord 
Howe’s celebrated victory of ‘the First of June;’ eighteen 
hundred Dutch seamen taken at the battle of Camperdown ; the 
French galley-slaves who, with General Tate, were cast ashore at 
Fishguard in Wales ; together with hundreds of soldiers and sea- 
men captured by our cruisers on the coast of Ireland, in the 
West Indies, and elsewhere. A few notable prisoners were among 
them. Tallien, who played so infamous a part in the bloody 
orgies of the French Revolution, was at Portchester for a short 
time; and General d’Hilliers, an officer in high favour with 
Napoleon; and Fongaret, the daring leader of Charette’s van- 
guard; while among the unfortunate captives were the youthful 
son of the Duke de Montmorency, and the French painter, 
Louis Garneray, who spent eight weary years on board the prison- 
ship Prothée before he was released on parole. 

Many were the devices resorted to by the unfortunate captives 
in order to while away the tedious time. A large number of 
French names carved on the stone walls of the Norman keep still 
bear eloquent witness to the irksomeness of their captivity. 
Some of the prisoners were very expert carvers, and fashioned out 
of beef and mutton bones the most beautiful toys. Some of 
these trinkets, carved only with a penknife, are still in existence 
in the neighbourhood—models of ships, even of three-deckers 
_ with sails and colours flying, windmills, tops, dolls, spinning- 
wheels, small bone playing-cards in bone boxes, dominoes, and 
chessmen, of which the writer has some fine specimens. Others 
would make out of the straw supplied for their bedding beautiful 
little boxes and watch-cases, and straw mats of geometrical 
design. Occasionally, once or twice a week perhaps, a portion 
of the castle enclosure would be thrown open to visitors, many of 
whom were eager to purchase from the prisoners their toys and 
trinkets. On these occasions kindly disposed people would bring 
with them large bones and other material for carving, which they 
would pass to these skilful mechanics through the wooden pali- 
sade which fenced off their quarters. Some of the prisoners, too, 
made large quantities of most delicate lace, for which they found 
a ready market among the fair visitors to the castle. Owing, 
however, to some trade jealousy, the authorities endeavoured to 
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stop its manufacture, and issued an order that within fourteen 
days all lace-making implements were to be given up. It 
appears, however, that the cunning Frenchmen still continued to 
make it clandestinely, either at night after the curfew had 
sounded, or in some secret spot in the great tower, which afforded 
many tempting places of concealment. Here, too, as at Forton 
and Plymouth, forged bank-notes may have been manufactured, 
large numbers of which, and of counterfeit seven-shilling pieces, 
were circulated in the neighbourhood, through the medium, it 
was supposed, of soldiers on guard acting in collusion with the 
prisoners. One Frenchman, named Francois Dutard, was sen- 
tenced to death for forging notes, but his sentence was commuted 
to two years’ imprisonment at Winchester. 

The days when the castle court was thrown open to the public 
were indeed red-letter days in the monotonous lives of the 
prisoners. Many, as we have seen, embraced the opportunity of 
selling their handiwork ; others endeavoured, by songs and music 
and juggling exhibitions, to make a few honest pence in order to 
purchase eggs or butter or ‘other luxuries, which on these 
occasions were brought to the castle by the country folk around. 
The presence of visitors was, further, a break in the dreary 
monotony of life, hours of which were spent daily by the 
prisoners in draughts and dominoes and backgammon, and some- 
times in more exciting games of chance. Many of the French- 
men were inveterate gamblers, and would even stake their food 
and clothing. One man at least is reported to have died of 
starvation, having gambled away eight days’ provisions in advance. 
Theatrical entertainments were also occasionally arranged by the 
prisoners, and one Borchiampe, formerly a sergeant-major in 
General Dupont’s corps, whose hand had been disabled in battle, 
greatly distinguished himself in this direction. 

In spite of the precautions taken to prevent the escape of the 
prisoners, such incidents were not unknown. We have already 
pointed out that the position of the castle rendered escape 
exceptionally difficult. Then at least one hundred sentries were 
posted every night in and around the castle, while at a certain 
hour the curfew was sounded, when the prisoners had to retire to 
their sleeping quarters, and when all lights had to be extinguished. 
The prisoners, moreover, by way of identification, wore conspicuous 
yellow jackets with grey and yellow caps. And yet occasionally 
escapes were effected, as the following extracts will show. One 
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Sunday morning, just as service had begun in Portchester church, 
the sentry on duty at the water-gate noticed three naval officers, 
in full uniform, coming towards him from the churchyard. He 
naturally concluded that, having seen their men safely into church, 
they were about to take a morning walk. So he ‘ presented arms,’ 
and let them pass through the water-gate to the shore outside the 
castle walls. On the following morning three dashing privateer 
captains, who had been taken while cruising against our West 
Indian trade, were found to be missing! There was one French 
seaman ‘confined’ in the castle, who, for a mere frolic or a trifling 
wager, would scale the walls under the very tread of the sentries, 
and make his way into the woodlands to the north of Portsdown- 
hill, where he would ramble at large, until his depredations among 
the cottagers provoked their anger and led to his recapture and 
return to prison. This man’s name was Francois Dufresne. His 
term of captivity was in all about five years; but, says one who 
was living in the village at the time, ‘ he was often prowling about 
in the forests around when supposed by his keepers to be quietly 
lodged in the castle. His custom when at large was to approach 
a cottage in the morning when its male inmates would be in the 
fields; if he happened to find them at home he would ask, with 
all due humility, for a crust and a drink of water; but if the dame 
only was within, he would dash into her larder, pounce upon her 
bread, cheese, and bacon, and scamper off with his prey into the 
cover of the forest. These pranks filled the neighbourhood with a 
thousand tales of his doings. Provoked at last by his predatory 
larcenies, the peasants would assemble in numbers near his haunts, 
a general hunt would ensue, and Dufresne would be brought back 
to the castle maimed with stones, or lacerated with buckshot 
from the guns of his pursuers.’ The same writer tells a story of 
the attempted escape of eighteen Spanish seamen. Beneath one 
of the towers in the inner court a large low irregular vault may 
still be seen. Here on a certain night the desperadoes had 
assembled, armed with sharp daggers, which they had made out of 
horseshoe files, intending in due season to sally forth, assassinate 
the sentries, and make their escape over the wall. But, as often 
happened, treachery had been busy among the captives, and full 
information had been given to the authorities. So, ‘about mid- 
night, a strong body of prison police, bearing lighted torches, and 
supported by a guard with fixed bayonets, crawled on hands and 
knees into the dungeon (which was the only mode of entering it) 
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and there discovered the desperadoes in perfect readiness for the 
attempt. At sight of their daggers, which they endeavoured to 
conceal among the rubbish, it was with difficulty that the soldiers 
were restrained from putting them to the bayonet. They were 
immediately put in irons and sent on board a prison-ship, there to 
atone on half-rations for their intended mischief.’ From these 
hulks in the harbour attempts to escape were, we learn, much 
more frequent. In the year 1806 ‘seven French prisoners cut a 
hole in the side of the Crown prison-ship at Portsmouth. Six of 
them were taken at once; the other supposed drowned.’ On 
October 8, 1818, ‘two French prisoners escaped from a prison- 
ship at Portsmouth at night: one was drowned; the other was 
found in the mud and sent back to the ship from whence he had 
escaped.’ The last extract is specially interesting, as the unfortu- 
nate captive was the marine painter, Louis Garneray, whose name 
we have already mentioned, and who was afterwards released on 
parole, and lived for some years at Bishop’s Waltham. 

It will be easily understood that among the large number of 
captives confined in the castle and in the hulks were many men 
of dangerous character, and acts of savagery were only too frequent 
among them. An informer being discovered on board the Prothée 
in Portsmouth harbour, he was seized by his fellow-prisoners, and 
tattooed on the face with the terrible sentence, ‘This villain 
betrayed his brethren to the English.’ Maddened with agony and 
shame, the poor wretch, when released by his tormentors, rushed 
on deck and tried to leap overboard, but fell and broke his leg. 
He afterwards entered the English service, being afraid to return 
to his own country. Here is another extract. ‘In November 
1796, the prisoners on board the Hero prison-ship detected a thief 
in their midst. They accordingly tied him down to a ring on the 
deck, and flogged him most unmercifully. They then trampled 
upon him, and the man actually expired under their barbarous 
treatment.’ 

Duels, as may well be imagined, were not of uncommon occur- 
rence, and several, with fatal results, are known to have taken 
place within the castle of Portchester. The weapons used were of 
the most nondescript character. Nails, or knives, or scissor-blades 
fastened with string to sticks a few feet long, or even a wooden 
foil with a sharpened point, were made to serve the purpose with 
deadly effect. Several executions, too, took place within the 
castle walls, In July 1796, a young French seaman, named 
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Vallérie Coffré, only twenty-two years of age, was condemned to 
death at Winchester for stabbing a fellow-countryman with a large 
cook’s knife. He is said to have heard without concern the 
dreadful sentence, ‘ that on the following Monday morning he was 
to be taken at 4 o’clock in a post-chaise to Portchester, and there to 
be executed about 6 A.M., and his body to be afterwards dissected.’ 
The hanging of a French prisoner seems to have been regarded in 
the neighbourhood as a most exhilarating spectacle, and as many 
as twenty thousand persons are said to have assembled at Port- 
chester in order to witness the execution of one Antoine Tardit, 
convicted of murdering a fellow-captive. Indeed, so improving 
was the sight considered, that on these occasions—so at least tra- 
dition asserts—the village children were always allowed a holiday 
in order to witness it ! 

Sickness at times was terribly rife among the prisoners. We 
find, for instance, that at Forton in 1794 nearly two hundred died 
in a single month; while in November 1810, no less than eight 
hundred men were reported as sick. It was the same at Port- 
chester, The negroes captured in the West Indies suffered the most 
severely. The winter which followed their arrival at the castle 
proved to be an exceptionally hard one, and some hundreds of them 
perished from the cold, while not a few of the survivors were 
crippled for life. It is difficult, however, to estimate the number 
of deaths among the prisoners, as no register of their burials 
appears to have been kept; and the parish churchyard, situated 
within the castle walls, was not used as their place of interment. 
The corpses of French prisoners seem to have been buried in any 
waste corner of the parish, chiefly—so tradition asserts—on the 
strip of shore outside the castle walls, which is covered at high 
water by the tide. Skeletons, however, have been discovered in 
various parts of the parish, sometimes in considerable numbers, 
and generally without any indication of a coffin, These burials 
were done by contract, and the same coffin, so again tradition has 
it, served to carry numberless bodies to their burial. But while 
the prisoners were buried anyhow and anywhere, in the roughest 
possible fashion, and with the least trouble and expense, the 
soldiers on guard who died at Portchester were interred in the 
parish churchyard. And among them the mortality was great. 

The majority of the prisoners are said to have been ribald 
atheists, and to have openly scoffed at all forms of religious belief. 
It is pleasant, however, to be able to add that two French priests, 
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who had taken refuge in England from the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror, and who were allowed by the British Government to reside 
at Portchester, succeeded in winning the respect and affection of 
all within the castle walls. Their names were respectively Le 
Bail and Le Lait, and they were ever ready, not only to give 
spiritual help and consolation to those who would accept their 
ministrations, but. also to share with the more destitute prisoners 
their miserable pittance of fourteen shillings a week. 

The enormous cost of clothing and feeding the French prisoners 
fell almost entirely, owing to the neglect of Napoleon, upon the 
British Government, and doubtless the food was not always of the 
choicest description. The Frenchmen are said to have shown a 
great partiality for soup, which they would occasionally make out 
of the most unsavoury ingredients. An old resident, drawing near 
his century, who well remembered as a boy the stirring times of 
the French prisoners, told the writer a few years ago that some 
of the prisoners would catch with baited hooks the rats which 
swarmed among the old buildings of the castle, and boil them 
down into soup for supper! In the year 1796 an alarming inun- 
dation occurred at Portchester, which swept away an immense 
quantity of provisions which had come down from London for the 
use of the prisoners, The account of it is thus given in ‘The 
London Chronicle’ for February 9-11, 1796. ‘At Portchester, on 
the 26th ult., the wind blew a hurricane, and gave such power to 
the tide that it rose to a prodigious height, and having driven 
away the great bank between the sea and the marshes, it com- 
pletely deluged the whole village, wherein the water stood at the 
height of many feet, forced open the doors of almost all the 
houses, and carried away every article of furniture that floated. 
The greatest sufferers were Mr. Clemmence and Mr. Hubbard, two 
gentlemen belonging to the castle, whose houses, from the lowness 
of their situations, were almost covered with water. Moreover, a 
large quantity of articles, which the latter had that morning 
received from London for the use of the French prisoners, were 
totally spoiled. In short, the inundation was such as exceeded 
everything of the kind that had before happened at that place.’ 

After the battle of Waterloo and the abdication of Napoleon, 
the English Ministry, in conjunction with the French Govern- 
ment, agreed to restore the prisoners to their country, on the sole 
condition that they would first declare their adherence to the 
Bourbon dynasty, in token of which they were to hoist the white 
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flag of France on the summit of the castle tower. This proposal 
was extremely unpalatable to the majority of the French officers, 
who, in fact, absolutely refused to agree toit. The commissioners 
who represented the French Embassy waited the event with some 
anxiety from morning to evening of a long summer’s day. ‘ During 
that period,’ says an eye-witness, from whose mouldy manuscript 
we have gathered several interesting incidents, ‘the prisoners in 
the castle appeared like a vast hive of bees about to swarm. Knots 
of Frenchmen, in their short yellow jackets and grey caps, covered 
the entire area of the castle, and argued the question of submis- 
sion with all the vehemence and gesticulation common to their 
nation. At length, as evening approached, principle gave place 
to prudence. The Bonapartists made a virtue of necessity, and 
gave way. <A loud shout of “ Vive le Roi!” proclaimed the alle- 
giance of the prisoners to the House of Bourbon, and at the same 
moment the white flag of old France rose and floated over the 
Norman keep of Portchester.’ 

Arrangements were at once hurried forward for the liberation 
of the prisoners, who a few days later embarked at the water-gate, 
amid loud rejoicings, for the shores of France, and by the end of 
June not a single Frenchman was left within the walls of Port- 
chester Castle. For twenty years, with the exception of a short 
period which followed the peace of Amiens in 1802, the castle had 
been occupied by prisoners of war, while at least two thousand men 
belonging to the various regiments on guard had been quartered 
in the village. But with the departure of the prisoners in the 
summer of 1815 the village quickly returned to its former con- 
dition of quiet and repose. The militia regiments were disbanded, 
and the barracks which they occupied, together with the military 
hospital, were pulled down. The wooden buildings inside the 
castle walls were cleared away, and before long the ruin reverted 
to its former state of silence and desolation. Once more the jack- 
daws returned to their ancient haunts, and owls again occupied 
the ivy-mantled tower, while a pair of kestrels took up their 
quarters in the lofty keep. Once more the grass grew rank in 
the great enclosure, and not a sign of the sojourn of the French 
prisoners remained, except the names of some of them carved on 
the stone walls near the summit of the Norman keep. 

JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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SMOXFORD’S ATONEMENT. 
I, 


ALTHouGH Bull Smoxford was the direct offspring of the New 
World, he yet inherited from some far-off forbears belonging to 
the other hemisphere the germs of certain antique ambitions 
which have obtained among the older civilisations throughout the 
ages. To put it shortly, Smoxford aspired to be the head of both 
Church and State. 

It was a distinct throw-back, and as such suggests many 
interesting reflections. Experience, however, has taught us that 
this over-centralised form of government is only workable up to a 
well-ascertained point ; after that the results are frequently disas- 
trous. But Smoxford knew nothing about history, and the fact 
that in the long run it does not do to mix one’s ambitions any 
more than it does to mix one’s liquors remained a sealed book 
to him. 

Yet there is no saying that he might not have lived on to a 
picturesque old age as a recognised ‘Out West Pioneer,’ until the 
elder men told tales of the prowess of his youth by way of dislo- 
cating the pride of the rising generation, had he not been driven 
by the conflicting elements in his nature to tread blindly on his 
own destiny. 

Now Smoxford was at once the corner-stone of the local church 
and the terror of the neighbourhood. 

That is, he was the terror of Reddy’s Gulch and Pietsland, 
right away to the great marsh which divides Pietsland from 
Cougar Mountain, and which has terrors enough, both real and 
imaginary, of its own. 

The population of Reddy’s Gulch, where Smoxford chiefly re- 
sided, asked one another, in whispers and behind shot bolts, why 
Providence should be so lax as to permit him to cumber the 
earth any longer. But that was of course a biased view of the 
case, since it is known that there is nothing on the face of this 
earth without its appointed purpose, and Bull Smoxford was saved 


. from being an exception to the rule by the fact that his peculia- 


rities lent colour and piquancy to the otherwise dull existence of 
the community, who severally felt life to be a precarious blessing 
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dependent on Smoxford’s caprice or chance—for when bullets are 
flying, it matters little as regards results whether a man is directly 
interested in the discussion on hand or not—and prized and en- 
joyed it accordingly. Which proves that Smoxford had his own 
particular mission. 

In course of time the tide of civilisation flowed westwards, and 
Reddy’s Gulch ceased to be on the frontier. Then it ceased to be 
within a ride of it, presently it started a newspaper of its own, 
and, what was worse, a public opinion, and, which was worst of all, 
became absorbed into a Vigilantes’ district. 

And none of these things, especially the Vigilantes, won the 

~epproval of Smoxford. 

Meantime it was his habit—in his character of Corner-stone— 
to attend with regularity the Sunday services held in Blowney’s 
saloon. He had a raucous voice, and led the singing of the 
congregation with considerable energy. As to the sermons, they 
had to be specially steered among the rocks and shoals of his 
religious opinions. 

Thus, until the death of the Rev. Uriah Little, things never 
got too tight, because that gentleman was wont, for various 
reasons with which his congregation entirely sympathised, to 
justify Smoxford. 

On one occasion when the Doctor complained of a falling-off 
in the amount of the collections and implored his people to be of 
a more liberal mind, Smoxford became seriously moved, and at 
the end of the service took the collection himself in his own slouch 
hat, with his six-shooter held carelessly in the other hand. This 
had a decided effect on the highest feelings of those present, and 
a record offertory was registered in consequence. Rumour said 
that Dr. Uriah, reversing the traditions of the church, gave tithes 
to his chief supporter, and there is no doubt about the fact that 
on the following Sunday he delivered an eloquent address on the 
Church militant, which contained many thinly veiled and adula- 
tory allusions to Bull Smoxford. 

But when Dr. Uriah shuffled off this mortal coil in the room 
above the bar at Blowney’s, calling aloud on Smoxford to come 
and deliver him from the snakes, and his successor came up in 
Blowney’s weekly wagon, the congregation speculated with a 
good deal of liwely interest on the possibility of strained relations 
arising between the Church and her champion. The congrega- 
tion on many grounds hankered for a man of mettle, and conse- 
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quently their hopes were somewhat dashed by the arrival of a 
slim boyish-looking man in a worn black coat, whose appearance, 
they feared, pointed to a course of knuckling under rather than 
any spirited withstanding to the face of the strenuous local 
Peter. 

The New Preacher—he was never called by any other name 
during his short career at Reddy’s Gulch—with his pale face and 
changing colour, was put down at first sight as being little over 
twenty; but he had an upright line between his brows and an 
anxious steady glance in his eyes which might have been borrowed 
from a man of double that age. 

He was soft-spoken and sympathetic, and the women liked 
him from the outset. His theological views, which differed from 
those of the late pastor, were decided and definite, whereat the 
men laughed among themselves and prophesied that on the return 
of Smoxford these awkwardly narrow dogmas would gradually 
broaden out to a more convenient and complicated range of 
doctrine. 

In due time Bull reappeared at Reddy’s Gulch. Naturally no 
one cared to question him as to where he had run his spree; as to 
how he had spent his time, that might readily be conjectured, 
not only from his known habits, but from the manifestly increased 
brutality of his aspect and temper. Within a couple of hours of 
his return he had been supplied with a good deal of information 
about the New Preacher, some of it prompted by a malicious 
desire to ‘see fightin’,’ some supplied by those poor wretches who 
wished, above all things, to propitiate the ruffian’s favour. 

Smoxford listened with a smouldering glow of suspicion and 
wrath. His position as Corner-stone of the Church was curiously 
dear to him, added to which his natural arrogance and his long- 
held supremacy at Reddy’s Gulch made him furiously intolerant 
of opposition. He was astute enough to be aware that the only 
opposition likely to arise which would lead to a sustained and 
dangerous revolt against his authority must spring from a 
religious source. 

Nevertheless, in public he dealt with the subject ot the New 
Preacher’s possible contumacy with a fine charity. 

‘Boys mostly takes handlin’,’ he remarked benignly; ‘a 
kickin’ colt wants more breakin’ than another, but along spur and 
raw-hide thong helps ’em to chew easy on the curb.’ 

This was on the Saturday night. On Sunday morning the 
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saloon was creditably filled, the male element being in the 
minority, as it was generally reckoned that the New Preacher 
would not show fight, but many women looked paler than ordinary. 

The discourse dealt broadly with the Christian life as a whole, 
and in less than five minutes it was evident that the young 
speaker lacked the tact—or could it be the desire ?—to steer clear 
of Smoxford’s prejudices, to say nothing of his practice. That 
gentleman sat noticeably still, looking hard at the floor, but 
possessing his soul in patience as he reflected on the pleasure of 
making ‘ the young ’un climb down in a hurry, like a b’ar with a 
fuse in his tail,’ after the meeting was over. 

In spite of these soothing anticipations, the sermon was essen- 
tially trying to a man of spirit, as the precepts most strongly 
driven home to the hearts of the hearers happened to be distinctly 
condemnatory of the pet foibles of Smoxford. 

When the meeting dispersed, Smoxford stayed behind, and the 
remainder of the congregation took a prolonged and unusual 
interest in Blowney’s pigs, which lived conveniently just over the 
way. 

As the door closed upon the last lingerer, Smoxford stood up 
solemnly in his place. 

‘Young man, dew you know who I am ?’ he asked. 

The New Preacher had just risen from his knees, The colour 
wavered in his cheek as he raised his steady eyes, 

‘Can’t say I do,’ he replied. 

‘Wal, I ‘low thet’s some excuse,’ returned Smoxford magnani- 
mously; ‘I calkilate you kin guess though ?’ 

The New Preacher was still regarding him quietly, and nodded. 

‘ Thet discourse of yourn wasn’t, so to speak, suitable,’ con- 
tinued Smoxford, beginning to feel uncomfortable under that 
thoughtful scrutiny ; ‘it raised pints thet might hev led to onplea- 
sant argument.’ 

The New Preacher did not seem prepared to speak, therefore 
Smoxford went on slowly : 

‘Which in the ordinary way would be a matter callin’ for the 
use of shootin’-irons,’ and he tapped the butt of his six-shooter 
with significance. ‘ But all things bein’ considered, and you bein’ 
young, I’m willin’ to give you another show-in, on the onderstand- 
ing thet you square up the mistakes you made to-day next meet- 
ing. Efnot—wal!’ 

And, without waiting for any reply, Smoxford went out, 
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knocking over a couple of benches on his way to the door, from 
which old Blowney barely managed to withdraw his ear in time. 

As he watched Bull Smoxford, with his lowered head and 
strong round shoulders so suggestive of his nickname, stride 
towards the door, the New Preacher’s hand dropped to his hip- 
pocket, for he was a man as well as a deacon, and had been—but 
that is neither here nor there. Nevertheless, he felt a curious 
warmth at his heart, for he was aware of a quality in the man 
which awoke something kindred in his own nature. The result 
of all this—thanks to old Blowney’s investigations—was an extra- 
ordinary attendance on the following Sunday, so that the saloon 
was packed to suffocation. 

‘or it began to be surmised by this time that the late Dr, 
Uriah Little and the New Preacher were not of a feather. 

During the week the New Preacher received many kindly 
warnings and well-meant advice, for all of which he thanked people 
in his gentle way, but kept his own counsel. 

The public interest simmered throughout the week, and fairly 
boiled over on the Saturday evening, when old Blowney came in 
with the story that Lawyer Withers was making the New Preacher’s 
will, and that a grave, with a sunny aspect, had been pegged 
out in the little hundred-dollar cemetery. It was agreed that the 
course matters were taking suggested the possible occurrence of a 
casualty, and every rumour was greedily believed, not because old 
Blowney bore a reputation for truthfulness, but because the pro- 
cess was pleasantly exciting. Which, indeed, is the explanation 
of most of the credulity in the world. 

The most miserable person in Reddy’s Gulch on that Sunday 
morning was the New Preacher’s little landlady, Mis’ Dannel. She 
hovered about him while he was at breakfast, and at length made 
the apparently irrelevant request that he would ‘do it gradooal.’ 

The young man smiled at her, but made no immediate answer, 
though he understood her meaning. 

‘It’s according to Scriptur, urged Mis’ Dannel in a faltering 
voice and peering persuasively at him, ‘Bull ’ud come round in 
time maybe, or maybe—some of the boys from outside J; 





That kind, godly-minded little Mis’ Dannel should be driven 
to speculate on the possible removal of Smoxford by a lucky bullet 
as a happy solution of the present difficulty brought another 
involuntary smile to the New Preacher’s lips. Then he spoke 
answering her in her own phraseology : 
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‘Would you wish me to temporise, and speak to the people 
to-day with “ stammering lips and another tongue” ?’ 

‘You don’t know him,’ persisted she, with tears in her eyes. 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ he said reassuringly ; ‘nothing can happen 
that is not——good.’ 

Two minutes before the beginning of the service, Smoxford 
walked in, and people looked at the bulge in his pocket with a 
thrill of expectation. During the service he led the singing with 
more than his usual vigour, coming out especially strong at the 
end of each verse. 

Blowney said it was the longest meeting he could remember, 
and though Jim Block, who had a watch, marked it down as 
under the half-hour, most of those present inclined to agree with 
Blowney. 

At length the time came for the discourse, and the New 
Preacher, with his usual air of quiet composure, got up on his 
rostrum of old grocery boxes, and gave out a double-barrelled text. 

‘The wages of sin is death,’ followed by the old vexed ques- 
tion of Cain, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper ?’ 

It needs little imagination to map out the drift of his subse- 
quent remarks, which, as far as they went, were as earnest and 
direct as the glance in the speaker’s eyes. 

Smoxford leant back on his bench with his hand in a con- 
venient position for immediate action, should such be necessary. 
As he listened, purple blotches flushed out on his lowering face, 
and those who knew him were aware that the bloodshot sidelong 
gleams between his heavy eyelids boded deadly mischief. Each 
simple incisive sentence stung him like a fresh blow. There 
could be no manner of doubt that the young man on the rostrum 
was under cover of his spiritual mission and responsibility, 
repudiating his (Smoxford’s) authority and denouncing his 
character. It was no less than a public challenge, he reflected 
resentfully, flung down in response to the warning he had so 
considerately given in private on the previous Sunday. 

The New Preacher was young and thoroughly in earnest, and, 
as far as a man in his boots could be, without fear. He purposely 
avoided looking towards Smoxford, but he read the signs of the 
coming storm clearly enough in the countenances of the men 
and women of his congregation. 

Suddenly as a flood tops a bank, the fury of Smoxford burst 
all restraint. He sprang to his feet, and pointed at his opponent 
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with a strange rigid straightening of the left arm which told its 
own tale. 

‘Ye liar!’ he shouted with a string of imprecations, ‘is this 
what you promised me to do?’ 

The New Preacher would have liked to answer and get it over, 
but it was against his principles to argue from the pulpit, and with 
the New Preacher principles always turned the scale. Therefore 
he went on. 

‘« The wages of sin is death !”—there is no getting away from 
that, and woe be to me if I preach not a full gospel to you. Am 
not I my brother’s keeper ?’ 

There was a breathless second, while the men of the congre- 
gation put their feet in their hats under pressure of excitement, 
and the women sobbed audibly because the New Preacher looked 
so very boyish. He stood there with a pale resolute face and 
_ unfaltering voice, and at his heart there was a dumb wonder as to 

how far he should get into his next sentence, 

‘Ye fool!’ yelled Smoxford. 

There was the scraw of a hammer, and the sound that comes 
after when the cap is good. 

The New Preacher swayed slightly, and sank where he stood. 

Every eye was turned upon old Blowney. Would he protest ? 
But old Blowney knew better. Protesting of that kind was not 
in his line. He explained afterwards that he was reading. the 
label of a grocery box through the strands of the preacher’s hair. 

It was the women who took the initiative. They rose in a 
threatening body as Smoxford pushed roughly out among them. 
After that they gathered about the dead man, beside whom Mis’ 
Dannel was already kneeling. He lay smiling, as men who meet 
death suddenly often do. 

While they stood looking on, Mis’ Dannel raised her head and 
spoke. 

‘Bull hev bested his Maker any time this forty years,’ she 
said bitterly. ‘Thar’s a big debt owing to him, and the Almighty 
don’t ever pay in greenbacks,’ 


II. 


‘It’s the wimmin’s dangerous,’ old Blowney was saying, as he 
sat sullenly in an inner room separated from the bar by a green 
baize door, and watched Smoxford ravenously eating the food just 
placed before him. 
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Smoxford muttered something which included the whole of 
the gentler sex in a far-reaching malediction. 

‘ Air you tongue-tied ?’ he demanded presently, as his com- 
panion added nothing to his first general announcement. Old 
Blowney went on. 

‘They kinder resent the loss of thet young man,’ he said, ‘ and 
they sent a message flying to Snagstown ’fore dinnertime.’ 

Smoxford ate faster, merely admonishing Blowney by a fierce 
glance to proceed with his information. 

‘They reckon,’ continued Blowney, keeping carefully to the 
third person, ‘as the sheriff ’ull be here with the boys P 

‘Why don’t you say what you have to say right out ?’ cried 
Smoxford, as he flung down his knife and fork with a clatter, took 
a long draught from a jug at his elbow, tightened his belt, and 
stood over the trembling Blowney. ‘Ef I don’t git safe outer this, 
T’ll leave a hole in your carcass, anyway !’ 

‘Take the grey mare ef you want ’er,’ returned the other, 
trying to hide his terror under a pretence of good-natured interest. 
‘You can’t say, Bull, but what I’ve done the best I could for yer.’ 

‘Hold out your hands!’ ordered Smoxford sharply. 

In a few seconds Blowney was securely bound, murmuring all 
the time commendations of his mare, which, he declared, was not 
to be beat this side of the Pacific. 

‘ Who’s in thar ?’ broke in Smoxford, indicating the bar with 
his head. 

‘Nary a soul, only*Salter, the little airrynot,’ stammered 
Blowney, just as a neatly arranged gag stuck between his jaws. 

Smoxford started, stood brooding for a moment, then took up 
his revolver with the decided action of a man who has reached a 
satisfactory conclusion, bestowed a parting kick on the prostrate 
Blowney, and passed through the baize door. 

The long bar was dark at the further end, but seated on the 
counter under the light of a flaring lamp was a small wizened man 
like a dried herring, who sat peacefully sipping three fingers of 
raw spirit unadulterated by aqua pura. 

Hearing the footfall he turned round. As he caught sight of 
Smoxford his jaw dropped, and his poor little figure seemed to 
shrink together. 

‘ Air you Salter, the airrynot ?’ 

The small man admitted he was. 

‘ And whar is thet derned balloon o’ yourn ?’ 
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‘Down on the old pine patch,’ replied the other. 

‘Trot her out, pardner! You and me es goin’ to start in thet 
balloon inside ten minutes.’ 

‘She ain’t—not rightly filled,’ objected Salter, moistening his 
dry lips. 

It was terrifying to argue with Bull Smoxford, but he could 
not without a struggle face the desperate alternative of that 
solitude & deux in the wastes of space. 

By this time Smoxford was as full of suspicion as a bad egg. 

‘Do you count you've got the drop on me?’ he snarled. 
‘Git!’ 

At the word the little man dropped limply off the counter, 
then he clutched at it nervously with both hands as if his limbs 
refused to support him, turning his head over his shoulder 
towards that towering presence behind. 

‘She ain’t built for travellin’,’ he urged huskily, then his 
speech tailed away into broken whispers, ‘only ascents—there’s 
ropes—haul her down.’ 

Smoxford bent over him—an incarnate threat. 

‘Likely she ain’t up to contrack, but she’s on to fly this yer 
night till she busts!’ was his savage rejoinder. 

The end was a foregone conclusion. Salter looked helplessly 
round the bar and started for the door. 

The night was still dark, though presently the full moon would 
rise, Salter, for all his agitation, managed to pick his way care- 
fully up the narrow street, because Smoxford was close behind him, 
and every now and then he felt something like the touch of an 
icy lip on the nape of his neck. Silently through the street they 
went, slipping quietly by outlying shanties, till they reached the 
spot where the captive balloon swung like a gigantic hour-glass 
overhead. 

They passed round, feeling the ropes, and there was something 
in the grip on his arm that quickened the movements of the little 
aeronaut to a spasmodic hurry. In spite of this the various pre- 
parations occupied about a quarter of an hour. 

At the last moment, all being ready, Smoxford swung himself 
up into the car beside Salter. The balloon ducked, then jerked 
heavily as the ropes parted under the knife. As she shot up 
Smoxford threw himself amongst the ballast bags in the bottom, 
giddy and sick with the unaccustomed movement. 

There was an eddying wind which tossed them gently to and 
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fro like a ship at anchor, much to Smoxford’s discomfort, and the 
moon was high in the heavens before it struck him to inquire of 
Salter where they were bound for. 

Salter was forced to confess that he hadn’t a notion, and there 
seemed a likelihood of fresh trouble on this head, which, however, 
was nipped in the bud, because they found on examination that 
they were not going anywhere, but just circling round and round 
above the neighbourhood of Reddy’s Gulch. 

Smoxford, who felt this must be due to some premeditated 
villainy on Salter’s part, produced his revolver, and during his 
easier intervals ordered the little man to ‘ fetch her out of thet.’ 

Salter detached some ballast and threw it over, and again they 
flew upwards. At this altitude a strong current of air caught the 
balloon and drove it rapidly westwards, dodging mountain-tops 
and getting mixed up with rainfalls, until a sense of common 
disaster brought Smoxford’s mood down toa more human level. He 
invited his shivering companion to a share of the ragged blanket 
which formed part of Salter’s outfit for his ascents, the cold being 
by this time intense. 

‘ Reckon the ole gal ’ull about see us through,’ said Smoxford, 
with an uncouth attempt at civility ; for did not Salter possess the 
knowledge that meant safety ? 

Salter gazed up at the round mass outlined against the 
profound blue of the midnight sky. 

‘We're driving west by north,’ he said, somewhat reassured by 
the change in Smoxford’s manner. 

‘ And whar do you ‘low to land now ?’ asked Smoxford. 

‘Ef she holds on till mornin’, began Salter apprehensively, 
‘she'll maybe drop somewhere F 

‘Ef she goes careerin’ on at this rate for a couple of hours after 
sun-up,’ interrupted Smoxford, with a hoarse mirth, born of relief 
at his recent escape from danger, ‘I calkilate she’ll run us foul of 
the North Pole!’ 

Salter gave vent to a propitiatory cackle which ended abruptly, 
and silence fell upon them as the novelty of the situation began 





_ to wear off. Thus hour after hour passed till the sun rose and 


the air felt suddenly and appreciably warmer. 

‘She’s droppin’!’ ejaculated Salter, hoisting himself up to 
look over. From below the earth stared back at him blindly with 
a whitish-grey eye. 

Smoxford, keenly on the alert, saw Salter’s sudden start, 
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followed by an anxious craning forward. He leant up on his 
elbow. 

‘ What’s wrong, you skunk ?’ he called out. 

The other sank back with a scared face and answered : 

‘I don’t know—not for certain—but it looks like—the sea!’ 

In grim silence Smoxford mounted up beside him and surveyed 
the outspread pearly plain, which dazzled a little here and there 
as the sunbeams smote its surface. Far away a dark line of coast 
could just be discerned. 

Smoxford pointed to it. 

‘You'll hev to drop her right thar,’ he commanded. 

Which, however, was very much beyond Salter’s power. 

The car now began to swing like a lead at the end of a line, 
the balloon above had visibly decreased in size, while below the 
increasing blueness of the ocean proved that they were descending. 

‘We'll lighten her,’ suggested Salter; ‘bymeby the heat ’ull 
swell her up a bit,’ he went on with assumed confidence, ‘and 
thet’ll raise her for another run.’ 

By degrees the two men sent every available ounce over the 
side. All that they could do, however, produced no appreciable 
effect, while the far green line of their desires still appeared 
immeasurably distant. When nothing more remained to be done 
towards lightening the car, Smoxford held on toa side rope, and 
his bloodshot eyes travelled slowly over his companion’s meagre 
body from head to foot. Salter winced, he scarcely knew why. 
Smoxford smiled unpleasantly. 

‘I guess thar’s near a hundredweight too much in this car 
still,’ he remarked in a casual tone. 

The little aeronaut whined feebly. 

‘The old woman and kids ‘Il miss me,’ he began and stopped 
short. 

‘I don’t find any pertickler use fur you at this moment,’ 
proceeded Smoxford inexorably, ‘ onless thar’s suthin’ you could 
do to that wind-bag to make it carry further.’ 

The little man looked up at the swaying ropes, and thought 
of the death that menaced him, and the prospect of it gave him 
courage. 

‘I might find the rent in it ef I climbed up, he answered, 
making a cast for life and trusting to Smoxford’s ignorance to 
rise to it, After a moment of hesitation he drew himself up into 
the ropes slowly. If he should gain but a few minutes, who could 
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tell what might happen? The wind had changed and was blow- 
ing them right on shore. 

He reached the balloon at length ; he was almost spent, and 
his pitiful, aimless fumbling did not long escape the vigilance of 
the watchful eyes that followed his movements from below. 

Smoxford fingered his revolver thoughtfully. Then in a 
moment a recollection of the New Preacher rushed upon him. 

‘One of us has got to go, or the balloon ’ull never make land,’ 
he reflected. Here he looked round at the blue rolling wastes of 
water, and took his resolve. But first he sent out an odd sort of 
apologetic whisper into space, as if the confession might enter 
some all-hearing ear. ‘I couldn’t er done different ; he bluffed 
me, thet New Preacher did.’ 

Then he shouted up at Salter: 

‘Do you think you’re cumfoozlin’ me, ye starved little cuss? 
Come down outer thet.’ 

Salter slid back into the car grey and gasping. 

‘It can’t go on much longer, you know,’ he panted with 
pretended cheerfulness, ‘not very much longer, this yer sea 
can’t.’ 

‘It'll about last out one of us,’ replied Smoxford hoarsely. 
‘Say, are you fond of those kids ?’ 

‘Think o’ nothing but,’ said Salter, whose recurrent visits to 
his home were periods of panic to his family. 

Smoxford laughed. 

‘P’r’aps you'll give me their address,’ he said grimly; ‘I 
might be thet way—~when yer picked shiny.’ 

Salter shuddered. 

‘I’m not prepared like, you know,’ he moaned. 

‘Look here, ye whimperin’ cuss, you'll find creation again. 
I'm going!’ 

And once more Smoxford laughed. It was a grating sound, 
because he was unused to laughter. With all his brutality, 
Smoxford was no coward. A dim notion of becoming what the 
New Preacher would have called an atoning sacrifice appealed 
strongly and strangely to some newly awakened feeling. The 
obverse, the religious side of his nature rising in the ascendant, 
drove him on. 

In his time he had been the death of many, and, because of 
a certain stern fatalism, he was not afraid of death himself. He 
had shot the New Preacher in a moment of resentful fury, when 
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he felt power and prestige slipping away from his grasp for ever. 
Now by a revulsion of feeling he yearned to condone what he 
perhaps regarded as the only sin worth accounting a sin which 
he had ever committed. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said shortly. ; 

Salter shut his eyes tightly as the car sprang up and careened 
over. Then it righted itself, while far below a little cloud of 
spray fell back into the bosom of the ocean. 

Smoxford had gone out fearlessly into the grea: unknown. 


Afterwards at Blowney’s saloon Salter pose] as the cextral 
figure of an admiring group of whisky-drinkers. 

‘I had him,’ he was saying, ‘and when he found I was set on 
fetchin’ him back, we fought it out-up thar. Wot do you think 
of thet, boys? Guess I’m in for a reward.’ Then he cackled. 

He was safe from contradiction. The great, blundering, 
sinning, and at the last splendid, soul was gone. 

So the dollars of the blood-money laid their eal on the story, 
and no one knew that Smoxford had in his own groping way 
made atonement. 

FE, ayD H. HERON. 
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THe twanging of harp and of sawtry, which the bewildered 
‘country cousin’ of Lydgate’s ‘London Lickpenny’ found so 
pleasant amongst the cries and savoury smells of the cooks of 
Eastcheap, had become an ordered and highly skilled art towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, and the mellow staccato of the 
lute must have been almost as commonly met with as the complex 
chords and cadences of the pianoforte or weird slurs of the violin 
are to-day. To be ‘ moved by concord of sweet sounds’ was as 
delightful in the time of Queen Elizabeth as in that of Queen 
Victoria, and the experience of John Dowlande indicates that 
eminent entertainers ranked amongst educated people then much 
as in the closing years of the nineteenth century. Music entered 
largely into the education of the wealthy, and even of the middle 
classes. Roger Ascham recommends that the ‘ young gentleman’ 
shall be taught ‘to sing, and play on instruments cunningly,’ and 
when Ascham wrote, teaching of the kind was to be had in many 
parts of the country. Thomas Scott, Archbishop of York, found- 
ing, in 1483, a free school in his native village of Rotherham, 
ordered that the third master should give lessons in music, ‘ es- 
pecially singing, playing, and broken-song.’ Degrees in music 
were conferred upon famous artists. In the Gresham College the 
professorship of music was as richly endowed as any other ; Doctor 
John Bull, the first occupant of the chair, lecturing twice a week, 
as Stowe records, ‘in the English tongue only,’ for a matter of 
501. a year—not a petty salary at that period. Bull, it may be 
said in passing, resembled Dowlande in this, that at the height of 
his fame he was forced to leave England, running away secretly — 
as Dowlande did not—for reasons not now accessible. So famous 
was England for her musicians that Erhard Cellius, describing the 
festivities at Stuttgart in 1603, when the Duke Frederick was in- 
vested with the Garter, wrote (I quote from Mr. T. C. H. Hedder- 
wick’s book on ‘ Faust’) : 

‘England produces many and excellent musicians, comedians, 
tragedians, most skilled in the histrionic art; certain of whom in 
companies, quitting their own abodes for a time, are in the habit 
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of visiting foreign countries at particular seasons, exhibiting and 
representing their art principally at the Courts of Princes.’ 

There was no scarcity of the artistic temperament, that pecu- 
liar sensitiveness which produces the highest effects in music as 
in literature and on the stage, and which occasionally begets 
petulance and quarrelsomeness that might make a cynic doubt the 
judgment of M. Jourdain’s Maitre de Musique when he boasts: 
‘Tous les désordres, toutes les guerres qu’on voit dans le monde, 
n’arrivent que pour n’apprendre pas la musique.’ Ascham had a 
theory as to this temperament. The severe training necessary for 
the attainment of proficiency on stringed instruments, by over- 
sharpening the wits, tended ‘to make a man’s wits so soft and 
smooth, so tender and quaisy, that they be less able to brook strong 
and tough study.’ He had plenty of opportunity for observation. 
The age and clime out of which arose the delicate and subtle 
melodies and sonorous trumpet-words of Shakespeare and Spenser, 
had music and to spare for the rest of the world. 

Dowlande possessed this artistic temperament. It appears in 
the story of his exile, as told by himself in a letter published in 
one of the recent batches of the Hatfield Papers. The value of 
this letter, in the light thrown by it upon the status of the musi- 
cian, escaped the notice of the editors for the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, and is, we think, worthy of public attention. 
For the story gives many clear views of the life of the age, the 
religious, social, and patriotic spirit of the restless England that 
the great Cecils ruled ; and it explains what has puzzled musical 
historians—why the most popular lutenist of the day, a man with 
a European reputation, could not find preferment at home. For 
Dowlande belonged to the highest rank of Elizabethan musicians ; 
his melodies are as lovely as any that England has given birth to; 
and the rewards he could claim, though not equalling those of a 
Paderewski, were comparable with those of a Mendelssohn or 
Chopin. The social status of musicians—and, as will be seen, of 
actors—in Elizabeth’s day was not unworthy. Of late there has 
been a tendency to underrate the social status accorded to actors 
in previous ages, and one or two deservedly eminent wearers of 
the sock and buskin are unduly praised for having raised this 
status. Actors, it is said, are no longer vagabonds, The impli- 
cation is false. Wright’s ‘ Historia Histrionica,’ prefixed to Colley 
Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ distinguishes between gentlemen actors and 
those who came under the law against rogues and vagabonds ; but 
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later on I shall give new evidence that the actors belonging to 
the chief companies were officially ranked as gentlemen. The 
men who, without resort to scenic effect, could attract crowds by 
interpreting the plays of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, were at 
least the equals intellectually, and as men of the world, of the 
actors of to-day. 

John Dowlande, Dowland, or Doland—for he used all three 
forms, being careless, like Shakespeare, as to the spelling of his 
name—was born about the year 1563. He seems to have died 
late in 1625 or in 1626; for on the accession of Charles I., in the 
earlier of these two years, he was excused, with the other musi- 
cians of the King, payment of the subsidy ; while in the later, his 
son Robert was appointed his successor, at a salary of 20d. a day 
and 16/. 2s. 6d. for livery—probably the equivalent of 150/. per 
annum at the present time. For comparison it’ may be noted 
that in 1624 (Sir) John Coke, Secretary of State, paid 6d. for a 
quart of claret; 3s. 6d. for a leg and neck of veal; 3d. for a 
lemon ; 6s. 6d. ‘ for a rich coffin for my wife,’ and that his son’s 
lodgings at Cambridge cost 7s. 6d. per quarter. Of Dowlande’s 
career few details, and some of these disputed, have been known 
hitherto. Sir George Grove says that ‘in 1584 he visited France 
and Germany, and after remaining some months in: the latter 
country crossed the Alps into Italy. This, it will be seen, is 
inaccurate. So, too, the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ in 
a longer narrative, accurate when it comes to Dowlande’s own 
assertion : 

‘ About 1581 he went abroad, proceeding first to France and 
then to Germany, where he was well received by the Duke of 
Brunswick and the Landgrave of Hesse. ... After spending 
some months in Germany, Dowland went to Italy, where he was 
received with much favour at Venice, Padua, Genoa, Ferrara, 
Florence, and other cities. Luca Marenzio, the greatest madrigal 
writer of his day, wrote to him from Rome; his letter, dated 
13 July, 1595, is printed in the prefatory address to Dowland’s 
‘“ First Book of Songs.” Dowland seems to have made several 
journeys on the Continent. ... He must have gone abroad 
again, for the album of Johann Cellarius of Niirnberg (1580-1619), 
written towards the end of the sixteenth century, contains a few 
bars of his celebrated “ Lachryme,” signed by him. In this his 
name is spelt ‘“‘ Doland.” ’ 

In the preface to his extremely popular lute-book, ‘A Pil- 
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grime’s Solace ’—a title suggestive of life as a wandering exile— 
published in 1612, Dowlande writes : ‘I have lien long obscured 
from your sight, because I received a kingly entertainment in a 
forraine climate, which could not attaine to any (though never so 
meane) place at home,’ and though Dr. Rimbault suggested of 
this complaint that it ‘does not accord with the statements 
handed down to us by Anthony Wood or by Fuller, who tell us 
that he was a gentleman of the Chapel Royal to Queen Elizabeth 
and King James,’ the fact is that, while Dowlande’s words are true, 
there is no opposition between the statements. Dowlande, who 
must have been sensitive—though Fuller wrote of him as ‘ a chear- 
ful person . . . passing his days in lawful merriment,’ and Ralph 
Sadler, son of the famous Sir Ralph, made him an anagram: 


Johannes Doulandus ; 
Annos Iudendo hausi— 


was, in effect, an outcast, who left Elizabeth’s Court and stayed 
abroad because of the suspicion into which be had fallen by reason 
of his religion, his outspokenness, and the company he had not 
been careful to avoid. 


Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense, 


wrote Richard Barnefield, but the touch could not charm Elizabeth 
or the younger Cecil to bestow favours upon its possessor. From 
the time when he went over-sea on account of religion until Cecil 
died, in 1612, there was no Court appointment for him. In this 
year he describes himself as ‘lutenist to the Lord Walden.’ He 
does not seem to have been forbidden the country. In the Hatfield 
letter, to which we are now coming, he appeals for leave to return, 
as one afraid of seizure and imprisonment at any English port, 
and the letter is written from Nurnberg in 1595; in the following 
year he appears to have been still abroad, for some of his lute 
pieces were then printed in Barley’s ‘ New Book of Tabliture ;’ and 
in 1597, in the preface to his ‘First Book of Songs,’ Dowlande 
refers to ‘divers lute lessons of mine, lately printed without my 
knowledge, false and imperfect.’ Lutenist to the King of Den- 
mark by the year 1600, probably he did not settle permanently in 
London till near 1609, when he dedicated to Lord Salisbury his 
translation of the ‘ Micrologus’ of Andreas Ornithoparcus. This 
dedication did not help him to a place at Court at a time when 
newer men were favoured; and Henry Peacham writes of this 
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period when, likening the great lutenist to a nightingale sitting 
on a briar in winter, he adds: 
So since (old friend), thy yeares have made thee white, 
And thou for others hast consumed thy spring, 


How few regard thee, whome thou didst delight, 
And farre and neare, came once to heare thee sing. 


Dowlande’s letter to Cecil—the whole of which is here repro- 
duced—is dated from ‘ Nurnberge,’ November 10, 1595. The 
editors have indexed it, ‘ Doulande, John, a lute-player,’ and in 
their introduction they say that his ‘ may be noted as an early in- 
stance of an Englishman going to Rome to study under a famous 
musician.’ Evidently they did not recognise the man as himself 
at the height of fame, nor do they appear to have known that Luca 
Marenzio had written to him in the July of this year as an equal. 
He did not go to Rome ; homesickness and the fear of incurring 
further suspicion prevented this. He begs Cecil to send him word, 
‘by my poor wife,’ who had remained in England with her 
children, and whose address Cecil is supposed to know, if he may 
return. The style of the letter needed little the apology with 
which it closes. If it strays here and there—being less condensed 
than Dowlande, as a sonnet-writer, could desire—the meaning is 
always clear, and though deferential, even humble in certain 
passages, the writer is for the most part sufficiently independent 
in the expression of opinion. He cannot, indeed, adopt the tone of 
Oxford, Burleigh’s son-in-law, who tells Cecil, in respect to a certain 
grant of forest rights, that he has written to the Queen, hoping 
that, after so often bestowing it upon others, she will ‘deign it to 
the rightful owner.’ He was not asking as of right, but of favour, 
and begins in good petitioner form: 

‘Right honourable,—As I have been most bound unto your 
honour, so I most humbly desire your honour to pardon my bold- 
ness and make my choice of your honour to let you understand 
my bounden duty and desire of God’s preservation of my most 
dear Sovereign Queen and country, whom I beseech God ever to 
bless, and to confound all their enemies what and whomsoever.’ 

Cecil was an old acquaintance, so far as a great man can be 
with one politically little. What immediately follows shows that 
Sir George Grove and others have mixed up two visits to the 
Continent, and that, on the first occasion, Dowlande did not get 
farther than Paris. 

‘Fifteen years since I was in France, servant to Sir Henry 
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Cobham ’—the practice of retaining musicians in livery, or wear- 
ing a badge, continued down to about 1700—‘ Sir Henry Cobham, 
who was ambassador for the Queen’s Majesty, and lay in Paris, 
where I fell acquainted with one Smith, a priest, and one Morgan, 
sometimes of Her Majesty’s Chapel, one Verstigan, who brake out 
of England, being apprehended, and one Moris, a Welshman, that 
was our porter, who is at Rome.’ 

When one inquires what these men were—and Cecil must have 
known—it appears that Dowlande had been lamentably indiscreet 
in the choice of friends. Verstigan may well have been the 
Richard of that name who, in this year, 1595, lived ‘at Antwerp 
near the bridge of the tapestry-makers,’ and—according to the 
confession of George Herbert, a Catholic arrested in Zealand, 
possessing a false passport for England, said confession being then 
among Cecil’s papers—had a pension from the King of Spain and 
acted as a forwarding agent of refugees and Jesuits. His name often 
occurs in these Hatfield Papers, vol. v., and always as that of a man 
on whom Cecil would be delighted to lay hands. As to Morgan, 
there was in Paris one Thomas Morgan, practically the head of the 
conspiring refugees there, and corresponding with Mary Stuart 
over the Babington business. The mad zealot, William Parry, 
consulted him when first he felt the great mission to kill Elizabeth. 
‘Smith, a priest,’ is not a good clue; but one Gilbert Smith, who 
had travelled much, and spoke or read four or five languages, was 
under examination at Dartmouth in 1594; the authorities wishful 
to know where he had been and whither going, and how it chanced 
that he corresponded with Cardinal Allen’s busy ‘ servant,’ Nicholas 
Fitzherbert. For a musician who must rise, if at all, by Court 
recognition of his talent, Dowlande—then, be it remembered, but 
some seventeen or eighteen years of age—was singularly rash in 
touching pitch. 

The pitch defiled, stuck to his nimble lute-twanging fingers, 
hampering them most uncomfortably, and however he protest that 
it is all rubbed away, a Cecil, full of care for the Queen, may 
hesitate to believe, even though a verse-writing lutenist—recol- 
lecting one ‘ Mercutio,’ of whose advent three or four years ago, if 
he had not witnessed it himself, travelling players must have told 
him—exclaims in effect, ‘A plague o’ both your religions!’ For 
in Paris, as he tells Cecil, 

‘These men thrust many idle toys into my head of religion, 
saying that the Papists’ was the truth, and ours in England all 
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false ; and I being but young, their fair words overreached me 
and I believed with them.’ 

That was fifteen years ago, and the ‘idle toys’ are but now cast 
aside when one is homesick and despairing of fortune, possibly, in 
a foreign land. Hatred and contempt of them may be shown in 
writing to Cecil for leave to return home. . 

The heresies that men refuse 
Are hated most by them they did abuse. 

Shakespeare must have had many living illustrations of his 
lines ; and likely enough the boy Dowlande, attracted by the pomp 
of the old religion and filled with generous sympathy for those per- 
secuted because of religion, had been recklessly outspoken. There 
had been no hesitancy, it would seem, through fear that a Catholic 
might not prosper at Elizabeth’s Court; and this fact goes to the 
credit both of Dowlande and of the English Government. More- 
over, there was no concealment ; men spoke pretty freely in spite 
of occasional arrests under administrative orders. Cannot one be 
a Catholic and yet Lord High Admiral, or Lord Chamberlain, if 
Elizabeth and the Cecils and Essex are convinced of one’s loyalty ? 
‘Even now, Dowlande, though re-converted, does not recant offen- 
sive opinions. He proceeds: 

‘Within two years after, I came into England, where I saw 
many of that faction condemned and executed, which I thought 
was great injustice, taking religion for the only cause, and when 
my best friends would persuade me I would not believe them.’ 

Since then ‘hostages to fortune’ and experience have taught 
discreetness, so that one can avoid a useless and possibly irritating 
statement of what one now thinks of persecution, and whether the 
executions were for treason or for religion; if, indeed, the two can 
be properly distinguished by a lute-player who cares rather to enjoy 
good society and good music than to puzzle out complex questions. 
A Court musician was not likely to carry his Catholicism so far as 
to break the law by refusing to attend church ; he might also take 
the oath of supremacy in the sense recommended by Burleigh in 
1583. For in this year Elizabeth’s great statesman wrote his 
memorial recommending that, as the oath of supremacy when 
proffered to Catholics forced them to become technically guilty of 
treason, ‘ which before some hurt done seemeth hard,’ there should 
be made an important modification. It would be well, he urged, 
‘to leave the oath in this sense, that whosoever would not bear 
arms against all foreign princes, and namely the pope, that should 
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finyway invade your majesty’s dominions, he should be a traitor. 
For hereof this commodity will ensue, that these papists, as I 
think most papists would, that should take this oath, would be 
divided from the great mutual confidence which is now between 
the pope and them, by reason of their afflictions for him ; and such 
priests as would refuse that oath, then no tongue could say for 
shame that they suffer for religion, if they did suffer.’ Persecu- 
tion, as Burleigh could see plainly, failed to convert people worthy 
of respect for strength of conviction. ‘I account,’ he submits, 
‘that putting to death does no ways lessen them; since we find 
by experience that it worketh no such effect, but, like hydra’s 
heads, upon cutting off one, seven grow up, persecution being 
accounted as the badge of the church ’—compare Shylock’s ‘ For 
sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.’ Dowlande’s appeal for 
leave to return home is opposed to the supposition of active dis- 
loyalty. Nor had he suffered actual persecution; but it will be 
seen that, according to this letter, ‘her Majesty, being spoke to 
for me, said I was a man to serve any prince in the world, but I 
was an obstinate papist.’ This occurs further on and will be re- 
peated in its place; but it seems to apply to the incident which 
Dowlande recalls to Cecil’s mind. 

‘Then, in time passing, one Mr. Johnson died, and I became 
an humble suitor for his place (thinking myself most worthiest) 
wherein I found many good and honourable friends that spake for 
me, but I saw that I was like to go without it, and that any might 
have preferment but I. Whereby I began to sound the cause, 
and guessed that my religion was my hindrance; whereupon, my 
mind being troubled, I desired to get beyond the seas, which I 
durst not attempt without licence from some of the Privy Council, 
for fear of being taken, and so have extreme punishment.’ It was 
perilous to attempt to run away from the country, though many 
did so rather than conform, incurring risk of long imprisonment 
and strict examination under suspicion of complicity in plots. 

Three musical Johnsons lived in or near the year to which 
Dowlande refers, and which I take to be 1592 or 1593. After his 
return from Paris Dowlande had married, and children came into 
hishome. This letter, dated 1595, may reasonably be regarded 
as showing that he took but one long tour, and that at the date 
of writing he had been abroad many months. In 1588 Oxford 
conferred a degree upon him, and in 1592 was published Thomas 
Este’s harmonised psalmody, to which he was a contributor. The 
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vacancy caused by Johnson’s death must have occurred about the 
latter year. Unfortunately, what is known of the three Johnsons 
—two Roberts and one Edward—does not provide a solution of 
the matter. Edward got his degree of Mus.Bac. at Cambridge in 
1594. The earlier Robert is said to have been a chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn, and was a composer for virginals and organ. The younger 
Robert was a lutenist, like Dowlande. There was a Robert 
Johnson, lutenist, attached to the household of Sir T. Kytson, of 
Hengrave, Suffolk, in 1573, several references being made to him 
in the Kytson accounts. In April, 1575, he was paid ten shillings 
‘for his charges in awayting on my L of Leycester at Kennel- 
worth ’—the occasion being the visit of the Queen. This Johnson 
is supposed to be the Robert Johnson who composed music for the 
London theatres, and notably for Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest’ and one 
of Ben Jonson’s masques, and who was employed as a lutenist by 
James I., Prince Henry, and Charles I., being named in company 
with John Dowlande in 1625, and in a warrant dated 1626 assur- 
ing to him a pension of 60/. as ‘King’s musician.’ If this were 
the man who played at Kenilworth in 1575, what a terrible 
quantity of lute strings he must have worn out! Anne Boleyn’s 
musical ‘chaplain ’—there was also one Smeaton, who lost his head, 
her favourite musician—may be the man whose death opened 
Dowlande’s eyes; but as the lady suffered capitally in 1536, it 
seems doubtful; though, if he lived, Elizabeth might well have 
retained him in her service. 

Dowlande, in all likelihood, grumbled loudly at missing John- 
son’s place. Not only was he known to Elizabeth and her advisers 
as a man of exquisite skill as a play >r and singer—Fuller records 
that it was difficult to decide whether he excelled in vocal or in- 
strumental music—but his fame had travelled far. ‘And accord- 
ing,’ he continues, ‘ as I desired, there came a letter to me out of 
Germany from the Duke of Brunswick. Whereupon I spake to 
your honour and to my lord of Essex, who willingly gave me both 
your hands (for which I would be glad if there were any service in 
me that your honours could command).’ 

Dr. John Bull, the first Gresham lecturer on music, who was 
made organist of the Chapel Royal in 1591, fled the country 
‘without licence’ in 1613; his case apparently more urgent than 
Dowlande’s. By the way, Bull’s salary of 501. as Gresham lecturer 
two days a week, may be contrasted with the rewards obtained by 
Dowlande at Brunswick and Cassel, 
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‘When I came to the Duke of Brunswick he used me kindly, | 
and gave me a rich chain of gold, 23/. in money, with velvet and 
satin and gold lace to make me apparell, with promise that if 
I would serve him he would give me as much as any prince in the 
world. From thence I went to the Lantgrave of Hessen, who 
gave me the greatest welcome that might be for one of my quality, 
who sent a ring into England to my wife, valued at 20/. sterling, 
and gave me a great standing cup with a cover gilt, full of dollars, 
with many great offers for my service.’ 
There’s an example for a sharp-tempered and stingy Majesty 
in London! ‘Chaste and fair’ she may be, like the ‘queen and 
huntress’ of Ben Jonson’s poem, but hardly fair in her treatment | 
of lute-twanging Dowlande—the greatest lute-twanger of this or 
any age! | 
Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, student and musician, | 
was known to many Englishmen as a patron of the arts in which | 
1 England excelled. For some years prior to 1595, and down to 
1613, a company of English actors was in service at his Court ; 
and a letter written by him in 1595 explains their temporary i 
absence. Many other German Courts enjoyed English theatrical 
performances; and in 1595, at Nurnberg, whence Dowlande writes 
this letter, resided Ayrer, one of the earliest of German play- 
wrights, in whose work the influence of the English drama is 
clearly visible. With these facts all students of literary history 
can hardly fail to be acquainted. What will be new to them are 
the curious facts that Maurice of Hesse employed actors as trusted 
agents in England, and that in an official warrant signed by Eliza- 
beth, one of these actors is described as a ‘gentleman.’ The 
proof may not be mathematically exact, but it is fair inference, 
and supports Wright’s word as to the status of actors. In 1591 
several actors, whose joint passport is still existent, went into 
Germany ; among them being Richard Jones and Robert Browne. 
Mr. Fleay names these two as of the Earl of Worcester’s players 
in 1586; they combined with others as Lord Strange’s men in 
1588. Robert Browne is also named by Mr. Fleay as, in 1600, 
having been paid for a play performed at Elizabeth’s Court on 
Shrove Tuesday. Between these dates he seems to have been 
away from London. Was he not likely to find his way to Cassel ? 
In these Hatfield Papers is a warrant dated from Westminster, 
April 16, 1595, and addressed to Lord Burleigh, authorising the 
Landgrave of Hesse ‘ to buy in England ard transport to Germany, 
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100 long bows of “ ewe” and 2,000 arrows, as approved by Robert 
Browne, gentleman, sent for that purpose from the Landgrave.’ 
Is it not a reasonable presumption that the ‘gentleman’ and the 
actor were the same? Shakespeare, ‘gentleman’ by reason of his 
service, wished to find a coat-of-arms for his father in 1596, and, 
as the records of Heralds’ College show, obtained it. ‘There is 
ample proof,’ wrote Mr, Athill in 1888, ‘that the grantee esta- 
blished the fact that he was of sufficient social position to warrant 
the issue of a patent.’ 

What length of time Dowlande passed in Germany we do not 
know; in his letter he surveys briefly the whole of his travels. 

‘rom thence’ (the Court of the Landgrave) ‘I had great de- 
sire to see Italy and came to Venice and from thence to Florence, 
where I played before the Duke and got great favours; and one 
evening I was walking upon the Piazza in Florence, a gentleman 
told me that he espied an English priest, and that his name was 
Skidmore, and son and heir to Sir John Skidmore of the Court.’ 

Lady Scudamore exercised such influence with the Queen that 
Cecil had complaints of her taking bribes to alter the course of 
justice ; while her eldest son, the priest, was wanted by the autho- 
rities, who had narrowly missed him in London, where he was 
passing under the name of Wiseman. Dowlande proceeds: 

‘So I, being intended to go to Rome, to study with a famous 
musician named Luca Marenzio, stepped to this Mr. Skidmore, 
the priest, and asked him if he were an Englishman, and he told 
me yea, and whose son he was. And I telling him my name, he 
was very glad to see me. So I told him I would go to Rome, and 
desired his help for my safety ; for, said I, if they should mistake 
me there my fortune were hard, for I have been thrust off of all 
good fortunes, because I am a Catholic, at home ; for I heard that 
her Majesty, being spoke to for me, said I was a man to serve 
any prince in the world, but I was an obstinate papist. Where- 
unto he answered, “ Mr. Dowlande, if it be net so, make her words 
true.”’ 

The manner of this interview stamps the two men as social 
equals, and it will be seen from a letter written by Scudamore that 
he was anxious to give the wandering lutenist all the help he could, 
and this without the least suspicion of patronage. Dowlande could 
humble himself before Cecil, who might prevent his return home 
to the ‘ poor wife’ and children ever on the look-out for him, and 
who had spies in all the chief European cities, so that men of 
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higher standing did not care to be seen with an English priest, 
even though his father and mother had the ear of Elizabeth. 
Dowlande was in Florence in the summer of this year (1595), and 
Marenzio’s letter to him bears date July 13 from Rome. Before 
receiving it Dowlande intended visiting the Holy City; but how 
far it is true that he wished to study under Marenzio may be 
doubted. Cecil may have wondered why a player and composer, 
famous and in his thirty-second or thirty-third year, need trouble 
about tuition, especially as many of Marenzio’s works were already 
printed, some of them, with English words, in London. The 
eagerness to study may be discounted by these facts, though 
Dowlande would profit by an exchange of ideas with such a justly 
celebrated composer of madrigals. Dowlande bethinks him of 
Scudamore’s Court connection—must report favourably of him to 
Cecil, and probably writes nothing but the truth. 

‘So in further talk,’ he says, ‘we spake of priests, and I told 
him that I did not think it true that any priests (as we said in 
England) would kill the Queen, or one go about to touch her 
finger, and, said I, ‘‘ Whatsoever my religion be, I will neither 
meddle nor make with anything there done, so that they do not 
anything against the Queen.” Whereunto he answered that I 
spake as a good subject to her majesty. But, said he, in Rome 
you shall hear Englishmen, your own countrymen, speak most 
hardly of her, and wholly seek to overthrow her and all England ; 
and those be the Jesuits, said he, who are of the Spanish faction. 
Moreover, said he, we have many jars with them; and withal 
wished to God the Queen were a Catholic. And, said he, to 
defend my country against the Spaniards I would come into 
England and bear a pike on my shoulders.’ 

This report, intended but for Cecil, sounds as true as ever note 
John Dowlande struck. Here on the Piazza in Florence had our 
lute-player met a courteous gentleman, a brave-hearted, kindly 
English priest, one of those whose ‘vice of obstinacy’ in death at 
stake or gallows, as Burleigh put it, ‘seems to the common people 
a divine constancy ’—a man who, with a price on his head at home, 
would hesitate not for conscience’ sake to stick himself right under 
Cecil’s eager claws, placing his life in the care of men and women 
who might lose theirs in penalty for the crime of not betraying 
his, and would face death fearlessly on Tower Hill or in Smithfield, 
as in driving out, pike in hand, a Spanish invader! This lute- 
player, can he not touch hearts to-day with his outline sketch as 
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three centuries ago he ravished them; was it not ‘as easy as 
lying’ to him, with his nimble fingers, striking out melodies and 
chords like none other ? Back through the ages he takes us over- 
sea to Florence, to this proclaimed outcast, this England-loving 
devoted priest, with his polished speech, ready to take up his pike 
—or his Cross—at the call he heard of duty. The spirit flashes 
out of this man aurora-like through the moonlight of history even 
into this century, when, if a falling acorn disturb the slumberers, 
straightway folks cry out against Heaven’s injustice, and throw the 
good seed to the swine—a spirit that, in men of any creed or no 
creed, has made this land great, worthy the soul-stirring praise of 
the race of poets who, like Dowlande, met hand to hand men such as 
this priest: poets who, in an age of oppressive administration and 
cruel penalties, could prize their country, its hills and valleys, its 
sturdy, adventurous men, its laughing, chiding women, its thoughts 
and its liberty. Hate priestcraft and dogmatism, whether in 
Lutheran, Catholic, Congregationalist, Anglican, Presbyterian, 
atheist, or what not ; hate priestcraft as the devil ; love this priest. 

‘Among our talk he told me that he had order to attach 
divers English gentlemen, and that he had been three years [in] 
England. SoI brought him to his lodging door, where he told 
me that there was nine priests come from Rome to go for Eng- 
land. He came but the day before to Florence, and, I think, they 
came altogether. He told me that he would stay there in the 
town and study in an abbey called Sancta Maria Novella, and 
that he must keep in for a month, and that he would write letters 
of me to Rome, which I should receive very shortly.’ (Was Luca 
Marenzio’s letter to Dowlande, of which he is proud, written in 
response to John Scudamore’s word sent into Rome, though he 
does not mention this in his ‘Firste Book of Songes’ preface ?) 
‘But heard not of him in a month after. And then there came 
two friars to my lodgings, the one was an Englishman named 
Balye (sic), a Yorkshireman. The next day after my speech with 
Skidmore, I dined with my lord Gray (sic) and divers other gentle- 
men, whom I told of my speech with Skidmore, giving them 
warning. Whereupon my lord Gray went to Siena, and the rest 
dispersed themselves. Moreover, I told my lord Gray, howsoever 
I was for religion, if I did perceive anything in Rome that either 
touched her Majesty or the State of England, I would give notice 
of it though it were the loss of my life, Which he liked well, and 
bade me keep that secret.’ 
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It is to be feared that this Dowlande, too tightly strung, is 
beginning to have no religion in particular—will not commit 
himself definitely with either Scudamore or Grey. Since those 
buoyant days in 1582 or 1583 when he denounced persecution for 
religion and allowed even the Queen to know of his conversion to 
Catholicism, there has been need to learn prudence. Lord Grey 
can tell his honour of the resolve to suffer martyrdom in Rome 
rather than not report any practices against her Majesty or the 
State. But Grey is still in Italy; has, in fact, returned to 
Florence from Siena, and in October writes to John Coke—after- 
wards Sir John and Secretary of State to Charles I.—a letter 
which shows what sort of a man Grey was for fashionable culture, 
and how he could estimate the value of a younger son’s brains. 
And these were pleasant days in Florence and Siena, where the 
sun was bright, and young men of birth and spirit could laugh 
and chat with a ready and ‘ cheerful’ artist like Dowlande—days 
to be looked back to in those eleven years of confinement in the 
Tower which ended the days of the last of the Greys de Wilton. 
For, surely, this Lord Grey is son to that Viceroy of Ireland, dead 
since 1593, whose secretary was Edmund Spenser. Lord Grey is a 
Puritan, attached to Cecil, yet he and his friends, Coke probably 
one of them, ran away from Florence rather than meet Scudamore. 
But here is Grey’s letter to Coke, as given in vol. i. of the Earl 
Cowper MSS. :— 

‘October 4. Florence. Thomas Lord Grey de Wilton, “ Al 
molto mag® Sign" e patron mio oss™° il Sig’ Giovanni Coke, 
Inglese, dirimpetto alla Sapienza in Sienna.” Asks delivery 
of a letter to Friar Battista, as to an Euclid in Greek and Latin. 
“The kindness wherewith you have already favoured me, and 
the virtues which I see clearly shining in you are of such force 
that I shall ever hold myself very far engaged heartily to love and 
exceedingly to honour them in you. I pray you let us by mutual 
letters acquaint one the other with his occurrences both foreign 
and domestical.”’ Coke had been a year or more in Germany 
and Italy. Such was the sort of men with whom Dowlande 
chanced to be dining, and whom he warned so that they left 
Florence in a hurry. The fact marks the social status of a 
lutenist and singer so talented as he. Were not actors of equal 
reputation ? 

The Mr. (afterwards Sir) Josias Bodley referred to below was 
brother to Thomas, of Oxford Library fame; he had been travel- 
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ling into Poland, it is thought, after an education in Germany, 
Switzerland, and England. Josias was of jovial disposition, loving 
wine and tobacco; thought it good for one’s wits to be fuddled 
now and again; but for religion, a Puritan. 

‘This Friar Baylie, before named,’ writes Dowlande, ‘ delivered 
me a letter which I have here sent unto your honour, which 
letter I brake open before Mr. Josias Bodly, and showed what was 
written in it to him and divers other.’ 

A musician, suspected at home, and longing to get back to his 
wife and children, needs a good witness when he opens a letter 
from a seminary priest, especially if it chance to be addressed 
to a personage so well known to Cecil’s spies as Nicholas Fitz- 
herbert, Cardinal Allen’s ‘ servant,’ a man of influence at Rome 
and among all English Catholic refugees, as he had been with the 
Cardinal, now lately dead—dead in time to escape the intended 
assassin, said to have been sent by Cecil, and burned as a heretic 
at Rome in June last. Perhaps this burning made Dowlande feel 
that the Holy City might be unhealthy, even though good musi- 
cians made much money there. But here is Scudamore’s letter, 
written at Florence, July 7th, 1595, to Nicholas Fitzherbert ; the 
digest that of the Record Office editor : 

‘Begs him to show what favour he can to their countryman 
Mr. Douland, whose “ exquisiteness upon the lute” and “ cunning 
in musick ” will have come to his ears long ago. Favour may be 
shown to him safely, though he comes from England; for, “I do 
assure you in verbo sacerdotis, that he is no meddler but rather 
inclined to the good, and only for the fame of Lucca Emorentiana 
and love of music hath undertaken this voyage.”’ Adequate proof, 
this, of Dowlande’s innocence of conspiracy; it supports his 
version of the interview with Scudamore—so far, at least, as to 
show that he had been very guarded, not declaring his Catholicism 
with the exuberance of a devout pilgrim bent upon reaching Rome. 
‘ Rather inclined to the good,’ that is all ; yet a man who will not 
betray confidences—unless, one may add, he is anxious to see 
London and his poor wife again, and to rub off all the pitch which 
prevents his delicate fingers from charming Elizabeth’s ear with 
their nimble play upon his frets. Wishes to let Cecil, and possibly 
the Queen, know how desirous the great people at Rome are to 
hear his lute and voice. Why should talents be hid ? 

‘ After this, this Friar Bayly ’—no time to waste upon thought 
as to how the name should be spelled—‘ told me he had received 
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letters from Rome to hasten me forward, and told me that my 
discontentment was known at Rome ’—see what a tender interest 
is taken in one outside London !—‘ and that I should have a large 
pension of the Pope, and that his Holiness and all the Cardinals 
would make wonderful much of me. Thereupon I told him of my 
wife and children ’—one of them, Robert, to be a lute-player like 
his father—‘ how to get them tome. Whereunto he told me that 
I should have acquaintance with such as should bring them over, 
if she had any willingness, or else they would lose their lives ; for 
there came those into England for such purposes; for, quoth he, 
Mr, Skidmore brought out of England at his last being there 
xvij persons, both men and women ’—among them, as Cecil knows, 
two sisters of Mr. William Wiseman, of Braddocks, now in the 
Wood Street Compter, charged, together with his mother, as a 
harbourer of Jesuits—‘ for which the Bishop weeps when he sees 
him for joy.’ 

Dowlande also could weep, to think he is away from the de- 
lights of London town ; for he proceeds: 

‘ After my departure I called to mind our conference, and got 
me by myself, and wept heartily to see my fortune so hard that I 
should become servant to the greatest enemy of my prince, 
country, wife, children, and friends, for want. And to make me 
like themselves. God knoweth I never loved treason nor 
treachery, nor never knew of any, nor never heard any mass in 
England, which I find is great abuse of the people, for, on my 
soul, I understand it not.’ 

How can a poor music-player, though the best of his day on 
the lute, comprehend mysteries as to which the wisest in Europe 
may not agree? Let them decide it, before he is asked to believe ; 
and if they cannot, perhaps it will be no loss hereafter, and un- 
doubtedly present gain, to go to church like other loyal people in 
England. Catholic or Protestant, what does it matter? Let them 
all learn music, harmony, and then this absurd quarrelling, and 
burning, and hanging can be done away with. Religion, after all, 
depends on where one is born. What is important is that John 
Dowlande shall not be wandering in Germany and Italy while 
his wife and children go about the Strand or Ludgate Hill dis- 
consolate. 

‘Wherefore I have reformed myself to live according to her 
Majesty’s laws, as I was born under her Highness, and that, most 
humbly, I do crave pardon, protesting if there were any ability in 
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me I would be most ready to make amends. At Bolona I met 
with ij men, the one named Pierce, an Irishman, the other named 
Dracot. They are gone, both, to Rome. In Venice I heard an 
Italian say ’—for, of course, he had been long enough there to 
learn the tongue—‘ that he marvelled that King Philip had never 
a good friend in England, that with his dagger would despatch the 
Queen’s Majesty; ‘‘ but,” said he, ‘“ God suffers her in the end to 
give her the greater overthrow.” ’ 

Singularly unfortunate, is it not, for a loyal subject to find his 
way intosuch scoundrelly company? Unbearable, wellnigh, when 
one thinks of how, if merit were properly encouraged, one would 
be prospering among one’s own kindred. Perdition on the wicked 
people who instil pernicious doctrines into a young man’s mind! 
They would be guilty of any malpractices, though we thought it 
not as we lingered with that Scudamore at the door of his lodgings. 
So here goes fora fine outburst of loyal indignation that must 
surely soften the little man’s heart, and make him again speak 
with the Queen for a lute-player without equal. 

‘Right honourable, this have I written that her Majesty may 
know the villany of these most wicked priests and Jesuits and to 
beware of them. I thank God I have both forsaken them and 
their religion, which tendeth to nothing but destruction. Thus I 
beseech God, night and day, to bless and defend the Queen’s 
Majesty, and to confound all her enemies, and to preserve your 
honour and all the rest of her Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council. I think that Skidmore and the other priests are all in 
England ; for he staid not at Florence, as he said he would to me, 
and Friar Baylie told me that he was gone into France to study 
the law. At Venice and all along as I come into Germany [they | 
say that the King of Spain is making great preparation to come 
for England this next summer, where, if it pleased your honour 
to advise me, by my poor wife, I would most willingly lose my life 
against them. Most humbly beseeching your honour to pardon 
my ill writing, and worse inditing, and to think that I desire to 
serve my country and hope to hear of your good opinion of me.’ 

And so, twanging his finest chords, and coming back to a re- 
statement of his earliest motive, Dowlande makes his bow. There 
was pathos in him and discrimination; a man who had watched 
his audience, and knew where to sing pianissimo and where to 
work up a crescendo, and always with an eye to what will interest, 
Not such stuff as martyrs are made of. Once he thought he was; 
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bravely left the Court religion, joined hands with those who 
suffered for religion, and, heart and soul filled with generous 
enthusiasm, praised divine constancy in death. But the martyr- 
dom awaiting him could not stimulate the artistic sensibility. 
What glory is there in being—passed by? The pain, when one 
has ‘ poor wife and children’ to consider—who knows? they may 
think in the hearts of them, ‘ This man is but second at the best,’ 
when the fault is not his—is severe, and not soon ended. , Only 
the strong can bear such inglorious martyrdom; the world knows 
not, perhaps may never know, that it is endured. Protestant or 
Catholic? What matters which? May not a lutenist ‘trust that 
somehow good will be the final goal of ill,’ and, thus trusting, 
cease to trouble about doctrines concerning which the wisest men 
write libraries on either side ? 

Yes, this Dowlande had learned much and lost much since 
those days in Paris. His writing is not that of a strong man; 
the sentences long drawn out with the aid of ‘ands,’ not because 
of fulness of thought that must be compressed into one sentence. 
To compare his with Ben Jonson’s magnificent prose, or Spenser’s, 
or Bacon’s, or that of any famous writer, is out of the question. 
But he gives peeps into the life of his age that one looks for vainly 
in most histories, and shows pretty clearly the social standing of a 
popular musician. Ben Jonson, of course, was on terms of inti- 
macy with men and women who shone in the English world of 
fashion, and certain it is that, like the later Johnson, he would be 
treated with respect wherever he went. The way Edinburgh, 
through its Corporation, entertained him is proof of this. But 
Dowlande’s case and that of Robert Browne, ‘ gentleman,’ seem to 
show that performers for the artistic entertainment of educated 
people had positions accorded them no less elevated than have the 
musician and actor of our day. 

Did Dowlande’s appeal to Cecil bring him leave to return 
home? Probably so; for, as has been seen, he was publishing 
music in London in 1597, and Barnefield’s sonnet appeared in 
1598, though, of course, this may have been written earlier, espe- 
cially as it refers to Spenser also. But the Queen’s disfavour was 
not changed, or he would hardly have gone to Denmark. And 
though Dowlande was not the man to engage in conspiracies, it 
cannot be said that the authorities had no reason for looking upon 
him with suspicion. 


J. S. RAGLAND PHILLIPS, 
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June 1st.—We are now not only in the year, but in the month 
of Jubilee, and the word is on every one’s lips. One squire reports 
unto another how he is going to celebrate the great event; by a 
dinner or a tea, by mugs round or medals, by fireworks, or by 
some new edifice. Though a little hesitating as to our own 
plans, we can each give a shrewd guess at our neighbours’ duty. 
My own idea (for all whom it may concern) is that private pos- 
sessors of property once public should take this opportunity of 
allowing it to revert to the original owners. This was assuredly 
the way they had of celebrating jubilees ‘ down in Judee.’ Country 
gentlemen who have enclosed commons, lords who have im- 
propriated tithe, antiquaries whose private museums are decorated 
with church fonts or registers or monumental brasses, should at 
once follow the excellent example of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who has just restored the log of the Mayflower to 
America, and purge themselves of ill-gotten gains. One case 
of spoliation I have greatly at heart. In Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting’ is figured by way of frontispiece a fine window which was 
presented to him by the then Earl of Ashburnham for the Gothic 
chapel at Strawberry, having been begged or bought or purloined 
from the church of Bexhill, in Sussex.' It was bought at the 
Strawberry sale by a Mr. Whitaker for 30/. Where is it now? 


' Horace Walpole writes to George Montagu (November 24, 1760): ‘I have 
found in a MS. that in the church of Beckley, or Becksley, in Sussex, there 
are portraits on glass in a window of Henry the Third and his Queen. I 
have looked in the map, and find the first name between Bodiham and Rye, 
but Iam not sure it isthe place. [It was not. Bexeley was the old name of 
what is now Bexhill.] I will be much obliged if you will write directly to 
your Sir Whistler, and beg him to inform himself very exactly if there is any 
such thing in such a church near Bodiham. Pray state it minutely; because 
if there is I will have them drawn for the frontispiece to my work’ (iii. 365). 
At first, then, it is clear, Walpole did not contemplate sacrilege. On Octo- 
ber 3, 1771, he writes to the Rev. William Cole: ‘I am building a small chapel 
in my garden to receive two valuable pieces of antiquity, and which have been 
presents singularly lucky for me. They are the window from Bexhill with the 
portraits of Henry III. and his Queen, procured for me by Lord Ashburnham ; 
the other is,’ &c. (v. 346). 
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I love Horace Walpole and should be glad if at last his ghost 
might obtain repose by the return of the glass. Happening to 
speak of the subject in a room where was a bust of this virtuoso, 
two drops of blood fell from its nostrils on to the pedestal ; which 
confirms me in my belief that its restoration would be satisfactory 
to him. The excellent Sussex Antiquarian Society would have no 
difficulty in ascertaining the whereabouts of the window, and 
might start a subscription list for its repurchase. 

2nd.—One of the most interesting social phenomena to watch 
is the retreat from a position taken up by some mistake or in- 
advertence. Ladies are often great adepts in such strategy ; 
the art, I suppose, for ordinary mortals lies in a gradual retire- 
ment through a sufficient number of insensible degrees. This 
afternoon I was privileged to view a superb performance in my 
own drawing-room. We had a small party, and a writer of some 
celebrity was expected. At one point I overheard a leader 
of our local society pour out an effusion of civilities over the 
excellent and flattered but somewhat surprised doctor’s lady of 
a neighbouring parish, who from a certain similarity of name 
was plainly being mistaken for the lioness. By the simple 
method of accosting her as I passed and inquiring somewhat 
particularly after her husband, I exposed the error, and then re- 
treated to watch the process of ‘drying up,’ which was magnificent, 
but quite indescribable. Men do these things with much less grace. 
The Vicar and I were fellow guests, he being a complete stranger, 
at a house whose front door opened into an old-fashioned hall, where 
company was assembled ; and when the hostess said to a young and 
rather well-set-up servant out of livery, ‘Sidney, will you take 
Mr. ’s coat,’ the Vicar understood this as an introduction to 
Sidney, presumed the son of the house, and wrung his hand with 
the heartiest how d’ye do? but not finding his greeting returned, 
subsided into a cough. A more awkward contretemps of the same 
sort happened once to myself. I was in , and saw my dear 
friend Mrs. B.’s pony-carriage outside a shop, with a very pretty 
girl holding the reins, whose face I knew perfectly, though I 
could not recollect her name. So I made my bow and some 
comments on the weather and the ponies, and while I stood 
chatting, out came Mrs. B. and seemed much surprised; and 
then I remembered the young damsel was her parlourmaid, whom, 
as I afterwards learned, she was driving in to the dentist. All 
which misadventures show that we live in a highly artificial society. 
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I will conclude these reminiscences with one of a somewhat different 
nature. The scene was a drawing-room meeting convened by 
Mrs. Tom; our local dignitary, who is the modern Avatar of 
Menenius Agrippa, was bringing a very witty speech to an end 
with an anecdote which threw the meeting into a paroxysm of 
laughter, when it flashed across his mind (and his face) that he 
had been asked to dismiss the assembly with the benediction. 
Luckily he could on occasion produce a first-rate stammer, and this 
he at once summoned to his assistance. ‘I have ... been... 
asked . . . to conclude . .. with the b-b-b-enediction . . . which 

-I... will... now... endeavour... to give.’ The 
time this sentence was made to occupy in delivery cannot be 
adequately represented by dots and dashes; it gave us ample 
leisure to compose our features. We all felt the ‘ endeavour’ to 
be a master-stroke. 

3rd.—The rain came in the very nick of time to save the 
hay; and farmers are jubilant. ‘If I had had the sun in one 
hand and a watering-pot in the other,’ said old to me, ‘I 
could not have mixed ’em better.’ What a flight of imagination ! 
The photographer from came over to take a picture of some 
fine old barns that have to be improved away. As there was no 
train back for several hours, I was compelled to put at his service 
a good deal of time and tobacco. Amongst other compliments he 
said, ‘I wonder, sir, you do not take to amateur photography.’ I 
replied modestly that I feared I had no skill that way. ‘Oh!’ said 
he, ‘amateur photography is easy enough; it’s a very different 
thing from professional photography. But what I was thinking 
was you have so much leisure for it.’ Such is the gratitude of 
men. They waste our time and then charge us with idleness ! 

I am glad to see that scholars like the Bishop of Salisbury 
and Professor Skeat are protesting against the insipidity of the 
term ‘ Diamond Jubilee.’ The right expression is ‘ Great Jubilee.’ 

Strawberries are very good this year. I agree with the Dr. 
Boteler whom Walton quotes that ‘doubtless God might have 
made a better berry, but doubtless He never did.’ For tarts, 
however, there is nothing to equal bilberries till damsons are 
ready. 

5th.—My jottings on April 19th have drawn down on me 
many letters from indignant Primrose Leaguers. I will give 
one which puts the quarrel with more conciseness than the 
rest :— 
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‘I am one of the many persons who read your monthly diary- 
leaves in “Cornhill” with great interest and enjoyment, and 
therefore beg you to believe that I venture to take exception 
to one phrase occurring in a recent number in the friendliest 
spirit. 

‘ How could you speak of the late Earl of Beaconsfield as in- 
effectual? Surely the greatest political fact in contemporary 
civilisation is the’ powerful growth of an imperial spirit of 
federation in England and its colonies—a consciousness of the 
union of independent States under a great historic Head, a 
single crown, which represents, as no terminable presidency can, 
the continuity of national and even international fellowship. 
Surely the ‘“ Jubilee,” Lord Beaconsfield’s “‘ Jubilee,” is demonstra- 
tion sufficient ! , 

‘ The compelling force to this great end was the romantic, even 
the grandiose, view which Lord Beaconsfield took of politics. 
With him, from the very first, it was ideas, and not class pre- 
judices or class traditions, that served as inspiration. Unlike Mr. 
Gladstone and the rest, he came into public life without any 
class guarantee or backing ; and without it he in truth remained 
to the end. The immediate service he performed in relation to 
English feeling was the fine reaction he set up against the narrow 
commercial spirit that moved the “ Manchester school,” which 
threatened to reduce this great country to the level of a fourth- 
rate Power like Holland. The Dutch have not lost a battle, and 
yet have sunk to insignificance in the seale of nations because of 
their dominating commercialism. Except for Beaconsfield, 
England would have gone the same way. 

‘It would not be right to confuse Lord Beaconsfield’s sense of 
imperial dignity and responsibility with the honneur et patrie of 
shallower others—which is, indeed, a devotion to hills, cities, 
streets, kiosques, cafés, rivers, racecourses, and so on, a congeries 
of physical and local things; it was a profound and inspiring 
sense of the human fellowship and combined power of millions of 
people who cherish a common historical tradition and see it 
personified in one Head. 

‘Lord Beaconsfield was a Jew, and therefore above the 
huckstering local view; to a Jew national tradition and loyalty 
are the breath of life, superior to local considerations ; celum non 


animum.’ 
My difference with my correspondent would not be as to the 
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fact of the recent spread of an imperial spirit in England, or as 
to its value, but simply as to its derivation from Lord Beacons- 
field, though it may now be connected with his name. My 
epithet ‘ineffectual ’ referred especially to his period of power, the 
second premiership (1874-80), and might be illustrated by his 
neglect of that very question of federation which he had found so 
useful in Opposition (eg. see speech at the Crystal Palace in 
1872). 

It would be just as legitimate to say that the imperial spirit 
was due to Tennyson, because in his dedication of the Jdylls to 
the Queen he gave it so emphatic expression :— 


‘ Keep you to yourselves ; 

So loyal is too costly ! friends—your love 

Is but a burthen: loose the bond and go.’ 

Is this the tone of empire? here the faith 

That made us rulers? this, indeed, her voice 
And meaning, whom the roar of Hougoumont 
Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven ? 
What shock has fool’d her since, that she should speak 
So feebly ? wealthier—wealthier—hour by hour ! 
The voice of Britain, or a sinking land, 

Some third-rate isle half-lost among her seas ? 
There rang her voice, when the full city peal’d 
Thee and thy Prince! The loyal to their crown 
Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 

Our ocean-empire with her boundless homes 

For ever-broadening England, and her throne 

In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle, 

That knows not her own greatness: if she knows 
And dreads it we are fall’n. 


A lady testifies to Beaconsfield’s affection for the primrose :— 


‘I see in the delightful “ Private Diary” paper for June that 
doubt is again thrown on the late Lord Beaconsfield’s love for 
primroses. However incongruous such an affection may appear, 
he certainly felt it. There is an old man in my little country 
town, a very, very commonplace old labourer, who once, long ago, 
did rough digging work at Hughenden, and he declares that from 
the earliest garden primrose to the latest to be found in the 
woods, Lord Beaconsfield was never to be seen without a primrose 
in his buttonhole—one blossom and no more—which struck the 
man, who would have preferred a posy.’ 


8th (Whit-Tuesday).—We should have begun cutting the big 
meadow to-day but for the return of rain. And yet I hardly 
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resent the rain; as it will make the village clean and sweet after 
yesterday’s revel. Our village is unluckily the rendezvous of the 
district benefit club; I say unluckily, for many of its members 
give us little pleasure from their company, and less advantage, 
unless it be on the doubtful principle of the ‘drunken helot.’ It 
is the ancient custom of the society to begin the festival with a 
church service, which is attended by the neighbouring clergy, with 
their wives and daughters, to whom a sermon is preached by some 
distinguished stranger upon the duty of brotherly love. Mean- 
while the club-men are refreshing themselves after their dusty 
walk at the ‘ Blue Boar,’ and by the time their vicarious devotions 
are over they are fresh enough for dinner, and when dinner is 
over lively enough to discuss the club balance-sheet. A Berkshire 
labourer’s speech is a thing worth hearing. The action is that of 
areaper. Tropes abound, borrowed for the most part from the 
meeting-house, and it is difficult to pierce through them to the 
point at issue. Yesterday a speaker began in biting accents: I 
likes church an’ chapel—(long pause and dead silence)—‘I say, 
I likes church an’ chapel, ’cos I wants t’ go t’ ’eaven. (Slight ex- 
pressions of assent and sympathy, after which the sentiment is 
repeated ; then new ground is broken.) Passon tells I to love 
one another ; and so | does, ’cos why? I wants t’ go t’ ’eaven. [likes 
church an’ chapel; an’ I goes t’ church an’ chapel, and I ’ears 
passon tell I to love one another.’ But at this point several 
members, thinking it would be well to have ‘more matter and 
less art,’ interrupted with, ‘What be maunderin about, Tom ; 
what do ’ee want? Stop thee gab—’tain’t a matin’, and the 
orator had to blurt out his grievance without more circumstance 
at all. 

9th.—Cook has given warning, and I am not surprised, consider- 
ing the provocation. She had become engaged to a young fellow 
in the —— Regiment, while he was on a visit home, but; bitterly 
disliking the service, had insisted upon devoting twenty guineas of 
her savings to buy him out. As soon as I heard of the arrange- 
ment I told the boy, whom I had known from his cradle, not to be 
a fool, and as his commanding officer told him so too, he made up 
his mind to finish his seven years. But cook is not unnaturally 
exasperated, and is determined to cast off for ever both her ungrate- 
ful swain and her interfering master. I shall regret the cook, 
but not the interference. It is always worth while to try at 
making silk purses out of sows’ ears; and with the cavalier the 
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attempt has had some success. He has learned old Lovelace’s 


lesson :— 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more, 


With the lady, of course, the attempt was foredoomed to failure. 
The occurrence throws a queer light on the love affairs of domestic 
servants. 

The tickets John sent me three weeks ago for seats to view 
the Jubilee procession, he has to-day resumed. They were, as 
Americans say, ‘a gift with a string to it.’ I am only his 
second cousin once removed, and he has discovered that his 
benevolence will be appreciated by a nearer relation. There 
is yet a fortnight before the show, and in the interval it is 
quite possible that nearer ones still and dearer ones yet may turn 
up, who will be glad to save their guineas. Whose will the tickets 
be, I wonder, in the end ?—and how we shall all hate him! I must 
try the ballot at the club. 

10th.—My sister writes inviting us to stay with her for the 
Jubilee week. She adds that even if we do not care to see the 
Procession, we shall be glad to have seen it, which seems queer 
reasoning. However, I am not a superior person like Tom, who 
has begun to express himself in quite Miltonic fashion about not 
troubling to cross the road to see 

The tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 


Of horses led and grooms besmeared with gold 
Dazzles the crowd, and sets them all agape. 


For my part I think few sights so splendid as the fluctuating 
movement of a body of well-drilled troops seen approaching down 
a gentleslope. Moreover, something must be conceded to loyalty. 
We reckon ourselves as a rule a very loyal family. My uncle Tom 
used to think it lése-majesté to stick a ‘queen’s head’ upon a 
letter the wrong side up. But he was a sailor, and had romantic 
notions about many things; even considering it unchivalrous to 
profane with his feet the slippers fair hands had worked for him. 
I will write to Caroline accepting her invitation, and suggesting 
that the seats she secures shall not be on a stand in the eye of 
Phebus, or at the back of a room with a view like that of the 
lady of Shalott, who 


Through the mirror blue 
Saw knights come riding two and two. 
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A procession to be enjoyed must be seen in great reaches, i 
possible round a curve, and from not too great a height. We 
must be home again for the village celebration on the 24th. 

12th.—I see in a catalogue this morning Lord Byron’s copy of 
Horace advertised as ‘ his lordship’s favourite poet.’ The reference 
must be to the famous verse in Childe Harold :— 


Then farewell, Horace, whom I hated so. 


I have long dreamed of a collection of such ‘ favourites ’ among 
contemporary poets, to include Byron’s copies of Wordsworth’ 
‘Excursion’ and Southey’s ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ Wordsworth’s copy 
of ‘Peter Bell the Third,’ Coleridge’s copy of the ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ (with marginalia), and so on down to our own day, and 
the Laureate’s copy of ‘ Pacchiarotto.’ My catalogue contains also 
a Bodoni folio Horace. Did any one ever read Horace in folio 
The right Horace for reading is the Baskerville 12mo, 
beautiful book. It was a true instinct that led Baskerville to 
publish his Bible in royal folio, his Virgil in 4to, and his Horace 
in 12mo. Later he printed Horace in 4to and proceeded with 
a series of the other Latin poets—the world of collectors loving 
sets—but his first instinct was the right one. 

19th.—There has been a great discussion in the village as to 
whether ‘God save the Queen’ shall be sung to-morrow in 
church ; and if so whether it should be sung in its entirety, or in 
a selection, or in a revised version. We managed to convince the 
Vicar that the revised versions were all intolerable, and as he 
objected on principle to confounding anybody’s politics, it was an 
easy compromise to agree to sing the first and last stanzas. In 
time of peace the second may lie on the shelf; but if we have 
to go to war again, it will be through other people’s politics, 
which will be all the better for a little confounding. I never 
thought so well of Henry Carey’s verses as to-day when we com- 
pared them with their would-be substitutes. As we are to have 
a good deal of ‘Rule, Britannia’ next week, I have asked the 
schoolmaster to see that the children sing the words correctly : 


Rule, Britannia—Britannia, rude the waves 


not rules, as one so often hears it. 
22nd.—I need not labour a description of to-day’s show. It 
will be enough to put away a copy of to-morrow’s newspaper. It 
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was interesting to observe the coolness of Lord Wolseley’s recep- 


tion as he passed along— 
Without more train 
Accompanied than with his own complete 

Perfections 


—compared with the surprised shouts given when Lord Roberts 
appeared at the head of the colonial troops, for his name was not 
in the programme. But what can the crowd know of the merits 
of either commander? The spectators were as interesting, though 
not so picturesque, as the pageant. It was just such a crowd, 
though on a larger scale, as Shakespeare saw watching the pro- 
gresses of Elizabeth, and described in Coriolanus : 

All tongues speak of her, and the bleared sights 

Are spectacled to see her: your prattling nurse 

Into a rapture lets her baby cry 

While she chats her: the kitchen malkin pins 

Her richest lockram ’bout her reechy neck, 

Clambering the walls to eye her: stalls, bulks, windows, 

Are smothered up, leads fill’d, and ridges horsed 

With variable complexions, all agreeing 

In earnestness to see her: seld-shown flamens 

Do press among the popular throngs, and puff 

To win a vulgar station: our veil’d dames 

Commit the war of white and damask in 

Their nicely-gawded cheeks to the wanton spoil 

Of Pheebus’ burning kisses. 


The flamens were very conspicuous to-day, too; many of 
them had left home so early that they had to offer their morning 
incense as they stood in the press. Shakespeare’s description 
makes no mention of the police who are so essential a part of our 
modern triumphs. They kept the crowd to-day in good humour 
as cleverly as if they had been supplied from Drury Lane. One 
interlude made us merry for a good half-hour. Two long-legged 
youngsters had climbed a lamp-post and were sitting ‘ horsed’ on 
the projecting bars. First one policeman, and then another, and 
then two together, tried to swarm up and pull the culprits down. 
Then we were regaled with ‘the lost child,’ ‘the dog on the course,’ 
‘the imaginary pickpocket,’ and ‘the temptation of St. Robert’ 
(with a pocket pistol) and all the good old pieces, which were 
received, as the phrase goes, ‘in the spirit in which they were 
offered.’ The sun most considerately kept out of the way till 
11 o’clock, but the next three hours made it hard work for the 
troops lining the route, and not least for the officers in their dress 
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uniforms. Henry Erskine used to say: ‘At the last day, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, it will be known why people 
wear tight boots.’ Some people have complained that the pro- 
cession was not expressive of our great commercial enterprises. 
But why should it have been? It was a royal progress with an 
escort, not a Lord Mayor’s Show. As long as we retain a 
monarchy, we must allow the monarch to be something more 
than our picturesque representative. But the fashionable Radical 
doctrine seems to be that the Royal family are merely puppets for 
the amusement of Hob and Dick, who may pull the strings at their 
pleasure. The ‘ Daily Chronicle,’ yesterday, was indignant with 
the Prince of Wales for staying in St. Paul’s on Sunday till the 
service was over, whereas its reporter was anxious to get away 
after the sermon. ‘Some misunderstanding must have arisen as 
to the time of their Royal Highnesses’ departure from the 
Cathedral. Nobody could have expected them to stay for the Holy 
Communion which somewhat unnecessarily followed the Thanks- 
giving Service. . . . The service was not over till a quarter past 
one, and the royal party might well have been out of the cathedral 
an hour sooner.” What delicious impertinence! 

23rd.—To-day we were taken to the Victorian Era Exhibition 
in order that we might gauge the immense improvements that 
had characterised the reign. In many cases, however, models had 
been erected of things as they used to be, and this spoiled the 
pleasant dream ; for they looked so much nicer in every way than 
what had taken their place. ‘The spinsters and the knitters in 
the sun’ were especially charming, and I lingered for quite a long 
time in their neighbourhood, hoping to hear them sing ‘ Come 
away, death ;’ but I was not fortunate. In the tea-room, whose 
walls were completely covered with advertisements, I overheard a 
girl remark to her companion, ‘Why, you could think you were 
in a picture-gallery, if you shut your eyes.’ At night we chartered 
an omnibus to view the illuminations. I sat by the driver, who 
good-naturedly pointed out the objects of interest. His talk was 
very vivacious, and he made use of many remarkable expressions ; 
but I could not well jot them down at the time, and I have 
forgotten most of them since. Of some rather brilliant trans- 
parencies in the West End, which I praised, he said, ‘ Oh, they’re 
only paraphernalia; wait till we get to the City.’ And 
certainly the City was very splendid. The marble above St. 
Paul’s dome looked richer than I have ever seen it, with the 
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search-light upon it. My driver was frequently indignant at the 
inefficient driving of vehicles that got in his way, and though he 
plainly was holding himself in, he could not restrain an occasional 
‘Other hand, matey’ or ‘Now then, gardener.’ WHe said the 
average of driving was much lower since the cab strike. 


24th.— Sir Walter Vivian all a summer's day, &c. 


The village is very gay with flags; it would be still gayer if 
last night’s rain had not made some of them ‘run,’ This jest in 
many forms, with or without reference to ‘ fast’ colours, or to the 
flags that run having been ‘made in Germany,’ has served the 
village wits the whole day. The Caterpillars have done their best 
to festoon all the oaks; the ‘Blue Boar’ has got a new coat of paint ; 
the roadsides have been cleared of grass; a triumphal arch has 
been erected in front of the park gate; and we are all feeling very 
loyal and happy—except such of us as have still to get rid of the 
after-dinner speeches, A thunderstorm has threatened for several 
hours, and it seems doubtful if we shall be able to let off the fire- 
works. 

11 p.m. The storm has passed down the valley without 
interfering with us. The fireworks were superb, especially the 
rockets. With what alacrity they rise, and with what dignity 
they fall! 

26th.—I saw to-day, at our small garden-party, a sight too 
rarely seen—a girl walking quite beautifully. Her motion was 
the perfection of natural movement, and breathed for me a new 
meaning into the old classical poetry that speaks of goddesses being 
recognisable by their walk—vera incessu patuit dea. English 
girls do not as a rule walk finely, and so English poetry takes no 
heed of walking except when it copies the antique as Shakespeare 
does in the Tempest Masque: ‘Great Juno comes, I know her by 
her gait,’ and Milton, speaking of Eve— 

Soft she withdrew, and like a wood-nymph light, 
Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 


Betook her to the groves; but Delia’s self 
In gait surpass’d and goddess-like deport, 


It is a pure pleasure to have one’s eyes opened to a new grace, 
but then its withdrawal is a pure pain, and Miss A.’s departure 
filled me with regret. To purge my passion I attempted an ode, 
but was harassed by a recollection of a dream-poem of Mr. 
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Lang’s which began: ‘ Walker with one leg, walker with two.’ 
At last I sueceeded in writing one stanza— 
O liquid lapse of supple feet ! 
O perfect poise of lissom limb ! 
With what keen joy your sight I greet, 
As through the sliding air you swim, 
And think: So Leda moved, ere pent 
In her less subtle element. 


If I were ever to yield to Sophia’s flattering persuasions, and 
print my occasional verses, it should be with some such running 
commentary as Dante annexed to his sonnets in the Vita Nuova. 
I should give here, for example, my reasons for thinking, against 
all previous poets, that Leda was herself metamorphosed into 
a swan. 
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IN KEDAR’S TENTS: 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
REPARATION. 


‘Il s’en faut bien que l’innocence trouve autant de protection que le crime.’ 


For those minded to leave Spain at this time, there was but one 
route, namely, the south, for the northern exits were closed by 
the Carlists, still in power there, though thinning fast. Indeed, 
Don Carlos was now illustrating the fact, which any may learn 
by the study of the world’s history, that it is not the great causes, 
but the great men, who have made and destroyed nations. Nearly 
half of Spain was for Don Carlos. The Church sided with him, 
and the best soldiers were those who, unpaid, unfed, and half 
clad, fought on the southern slopes of the Pyrenees for a man 
who dared not lead them. 

Sir John Pleydell had intended crossing the frontier into 
Portugal, following the carriage conveying his prisoner to the 
seaport of Lisbon, where he anticipated no difficulty in finding a 
ship captain who would be willing to carry Conyngham to England. 
All this, however, had been frustrated by so unimportant a person 
as Concepcion Vara, and the carriage ordered for nine o’clock to 
proceed to Talavera now stood in the courtyard of the hotel 
while the Baronet in his lonely apartment sat and wondered 
what he should do next. He had dealt with justice all his life 
and had ensued it not from love, but as a matter of convenience 
and a means of livelihood. From the mere habit, he now desired 
to do justice to Conyngham. 

‘See if you can find out for me the whereabouts of General 
Vincente at the moment, and let the carriage wait,’ he said to his 
servant, a valet-courier of taciturn habit. 

The man was absent about half an hour, and returned with 
a face that promised little. 

‘There is a man in the hotel, Sir,’ he said, ‘the servant of 


1 Copyright 1897 by Dodd, Mead & Cc., in the United States of America, 
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Mr. Conyngham, who knows, but will not tell me. I am told, 
however, that a lady living in Toledo, a Comtessa Barenna, will 
undoubtedly have the information. General Vincente was lately 
in Madrid, but his movements are so rapid and uncertain, that 
he has become a by-word in Spain.’ 

‘So I understand. I will call on this Comtessa this afternoon, 
unless you can get the information elsewhere during the morning. 
I shall not want the carriage.’ 

Sir John walked slowly to the window, deep in thought. He 
was interested in Conyngham, despite himself. It is possible 
that he had not hitherto met a man capable of so far forgetting 
his own interests as to undertake a foolish and dangerous escapade 
without anything in the nature of gain or advantage to recom- 
mend it. The windows of the hotel of the ‘ Comercio’ in Toledo 
look out upon the market-place, and Sir John, who was an indoor 
man, and mentally active enough to be intensely bored at times, 
frequently used this opportunity of studying Spanish life. 

He was looking idly through the vile panes, when an old 
priest passed by, and glanced up beneath shaggy brows. 

‘Seen that man before,’ said Sir John. 

‘Ah!’ muttered Father Concha, as he hurried on towards the 
Palazzo Barenna. ‘So far, so good. Where the fox is, will be 
found the stolen fowl.’ 

Concepgion Vara, who was saddling his horse in the stable 
yard of the inn, saw the Padre pass. 

‘Ah, clever one!’ he muttered, ‘with your jokes about my 
wife. Now you may make a false journey for all the help you 
receive from me.’ 

And a few minutes later Concepgion rode across the Bridge of 
Alcantara, some paces behind Conyngham, who deemed it wise to 
return to his duties at Madrid without delay. 

Despite the great heat on the plains, which, indeed, made it 
almost dangerous to travel at midday, the streets of Toledo were 
cool and shady enough, as Sir John Pleydell traversed them in 
search of the Palazzo Barenna. The Comtessa was in, and the 
Englishman was ushered into a vast room, which even the taste 
of the day could not entirely deprive of its medieval grandeur. 
Sir John explained to the servant in halting Spanish that his 
name was unknown to the Comtessa Barenna, but that—a 
stranger in some slight difficulty—he had been recommended to 
seek her assistance. 
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Sir John was an imposing-looking man, with that grand air 
which enables some men not only to look, but to get over a wall 
while an insignificant wight may not so much as approach the 
gate. The Sefiora’s curiosity did the rest. In a few minutes 
the rustle of silk made Sir John turn from the contemplation of 
a suit of armour. 

‘ Madame speaks French ?’ 

‘ But yes, Sefior.’ 

Madame Barenna glanced towards a chair, which Sir John 
hastened to bring forward. He despised her already, and she 
admired his manner vastly. 

‘I have taken the immense liberty of intruding myself upon 
your notice, Madame.’ 

‘Not to sell me a Bible?’ exclaimed Sefiora Barenna with 
her fan upheld in warning. 

‘A Bible! I believe I have one at home, in England, 
Madame, but ? 

‘It is well, said Madame, sinking back and fanning herself 
rather faintly. ‘Excuse my fears. But there is an Englishman 
—what is his name? I forget.’ 

‘ Borrow.’ 

‘Yes; that is it, Borrow. And he sells Bibles; and Father 
Concha, my confessor, a bear, but a holy man—a holy bear as one 
might say—has forbidden me to buy one. I am so afraid of 
disobeying him, by heedlessness or forgetfulness. There are, it 
appears, some things in the Bible which one ought not to read, 
and one naturally , 

She finished the sentence with a shrug, and an expressive 
gesture of the fan. 

‘One naturally desires to read them,’ suggested Sir John. 
‘The privilege of all Eve’s daughters, Madame.’ 

Sefiora Barenna treated the flatterer to what the French call 
a ‘fine sourire,’ and wondered how long Julia would stay away. 
This man would pay her a compliment in another moment. 

‘I merely called on the excuse of a common friendship to ask 
if you can tell me the whereabouts of General Vincente,’ said 
Sir John, stating his business in haste and when the opportunity 
presented itself. 

‘Is it politics ?’ asked the lady, with a hasty glance round the 
room. 

‘No, it is scarcely politics; but why do you ask? You are 
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surely too wise, Madame, to take part in such. It is a woman’s 
mission to please—and when it is so easy!’ 

He wayed his thin white hand in completion of a suggestion 
which made his hearer bridle her stout person. 

‘No, no,’ she whispered, glancing over her shoulder at the 
door. ‘No; it is my daughter. Ah! Sefior, you can scarce 
imagine what it is to live upon a volcano !’ 

And she pointed to the oaken floor with her fan. Sir John 
deemed it wise to confine his display of sympathy to a glance of 
the deepest concern. 

‘No,’ he said; ‘it is merely a personal matter. I have a com- 
munication to make to my friend General Vincente or to his 
daughter.’ 

‘To Estella ?’ 

‘To the Sejiorita Estella.’ 

‘Do you think her beautiful? Some do, you know. Eyes— 
I admit—yes, lovely.’ 

‘I admire the Sefiorita exceedingly.’ 

‘Ah yes, yes. You have not seen my daughter, have you, 
Sefior? Julia, she rather resembles Estella.’ 

The Comtessa paused and examined her fan with a careless air. 

‘Some say,’ she went on apparently with reluctance, ‘ that 
Julia is—well—has some advantages over Estella. But J do not, 
of course. I admire Esfella, excessively—oh yes, yes.’ 

And the Sefiora’s dark eyes searched Sir John’s face. They 
might have found more in sculptured marble. 

‘Do you know where she is ?’ asked Sir John, almost bluntly. 
Like a workman who has mistaken his material he was laying 
aside his finer conversational tools. 

‘Well, I believe they arrive in Toledo this evening. I cannot 
think why. But with General Vincente one never knows. He is 
so pleasant, so playful—such a smile—but you know him. Well, 
they say in Spain that he is always where he is wanted. Ah!’ 
Madame paused and cast her eyes up to the ceiling, ‘ what it is 
to be wanted somewhere, Sefior! ’ 

And she gave him the benefit of one of her deepest sighs. Sir 
John mentally followed the direction of her glance and wondered 
what the late Count thought about it. 

‘Yes, I am deeply interested in Estella—as indeed is natural, 
for she is my niece. She has no mother, and the General has 
such absurd ideas. He thinks that a girl is capable of choosing 
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a husband for herself. But to you—an Englishman—such an 
idea is naturally not astonishing. I am told that in your 
country it is the girls who actually propose marriage.’ 

‘Not in words, Madame—not more in England than else- 
where.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Madame, looking at him doubtfully and thinking, 
despite herself, of Father Concha. 

Sir John rose from the chair he had taken at the Sefiora’s 
silent invitation. 

‘Then I may expect the General to arrive at my hotel this 
evening, he said. ‘I am staying at the “Comercio,” the only 
hotel, as I understand, in Toledo.’ 

‘ Yes, he will doubtless descend there. Do you know Frederick 
Conyngham, Sefior ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But every one knows him!’ exclaimed the lady vivaciously. 
‘Tell me how it is. A most pleasant young man, I allow you— 
but without introductions and quite unconnected. Yet he has 
friends everywhere.’ 

The Comtessa paused and, closing her fan, leant forward in an 
attitude of intense confidence and secrecy. 

‘And how about his little affair?’ she whispered. 

‘His little affair, Madame ?’ _ 

‘De cceur, explained the lady, tapping her own breast with 
an eloquent fan. 

‘Estella,’ she whispered after a pause. 

‘Ah!’ said Sir John, as if he knew too much about it to give 
an opinion. And he took his leave. 

‘That is the sort of woman to break one’s heart in the 
witness-box,’ he said as he passed out into the deserted street, and 
Sefiora Barenna, in the great room with the armour, reflected 
complacently that the English lord had been visibly impressed. 

General Vincente and Estella arrived at the hotel in the 
evening, but did not of course appear in the public rooms. His 
dusty old travelling carriage was placed in a quiet corner of the 
courtyard of the hotel, and the General appeared on this, as on all 
occasions, to court retirement and oblivion. Unlike many of his 
brothers-in-arms he had no desire to catch the public eye. 

‘There is doubtless something astir,’ said the waiter, who, in 
the intervals of a casual attendance on Sir John, spoke of these 
things, cigarette in mouth, ‘There is doubtless something astir, 
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since General Vincente is on the road. They call him the 
Stormy Petrel, for when he appears abroad there usually follows 
a disturbance.’ 

Sir John sent his servant to the General’s apartment about 
eight o’clock in the evening asking permission to present himself. 
In reply the General himself came to Sir John’s room. __ 

‘ My dear sir,’ he cried, taking both the Englishman’s hands 
in an affectionate grasp, ‘to think that you were in the hotel and 
that we did not dine together! Come, yes, come to our poor 
apartment, where Estella awaits the pleasure of renewing your 
acquaintance.’ 

‘Then the Sefiorita,’ said Sir John, following his companion 
along the dimly lighted passage, ‘ has her father’s pleasant faculty 
of forgetting any little contretemps of the past ?’ 

‘ Ask her,’ exclaimed the General in his cheery way. ‘ Ask her.’ 
And he threw open the door of the dingy salon they occupied. 

Estella was standing with her back to the window, and her 
attitude suggested that she had not sat down since she heard of 
Sir John’s presence in the hotel. 

‘Sejiorita,’ said the Englishman, with that perfect knowledge 
of the world which usually has its firmest basis upon indifference 
to criticism, ‘ Seiiorita, I have come to avow a mistake and to 
make my excuses.’ 

‘It is surely unnecessary,’ said Estella rather coldly. 

‘Say rather,’ broke in the General in his smoothest way, ‘that 
you have come to take a cup of coffee with us and to tell us your 
news.’ 

Sir John took the chair which the General brought forward. 

‘ At all events,’ he said, still addressing Estella, ‘it is probably 
a matter of indifference to you, as it is merely an opinion expressed 
by myself which I wish to retract. When I first had the pleasure 
of meeting you, I took it upon myself to speak of a guest in your 
father’s house, fortunately in the presence of that guest himself, 
and I now wish to tell you that what I said does not apply to 
Frederick Conyngham himself, but to another whom Conyngham 
is screening. He has not confessed so much to me, but I have 
satisfied myself that he is not the man I seek. You, General, 
who know more of the world than the Sejiorita, and have been in 
it almost as long as I have, can bear me out in the statement that 
the motives of men are not so easy to discern as younger folks 
imagine, Ido not know what induced Conyngham to undertake 
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this thing ; probably he entered into it in a spirit of impetuous 
and reckless generosity, which would only be in keeping with 
his character. I only know that he has carried it out with a 
thoroughness and daring worthy of all praise. If such a tie were 
possible between an old man and a young, I should like to be able 
to claim Mr. Conyngham as a friend. There, Seiiorita—thank 
you, I will take coffee. I made the accusation in your presence. 
I retract it before you. It is, as you see, a small matter.’ 

‘But it is of small matters that life is made up,’ put in the 
General in his deferential way. ‘Our friend,’ he went on after a 
pause, ‘is unfortunate in misrepresenting himself. We also have 
a little grudge against him—a little matter of a letter which 
has not been explained. I admit that I should like to see that 
letter.’ 

‘And where is it ?’ asked Sir John. 

‘Ah! replied Vincente, with a shrug of the shoulders and a 
gay little laugh, ‘ who can tell? Perhaps in Toledo, my dear sir— 
perhaps in Toledo.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LARRALDE’'S PRICE. 


‘It is as difficult to be entircly bad as it is to be entirely good.’ 


To those who say that there is no Faith, Spain is in itself a 
palpable answer. No country in the world can show such 
cathedrals as those of Granada, Cordova, Seville, Toledo, Burgos. 
In any other land any one of these great structures would suffice. 
But in Spain these huge monuments to that Faith which has held 
serenely through war and fashion, through thought and thought- 
lessness, are to be found in all the great cities. And the queen of 
them all is Toledo. 

Father Concha, that sour-visaged philosopher, had a queer 
pride in his profession and in the history of that Church which is 
to-day seen in its purest form in the Peninsula, while it is so 
entangled with the national story of Spain that the two are but 
one tale told from different points of view. As a private soldier 
may take pleasure in standing on a great battle-field noting each 
spot of interest—here a valley of death, there the scene of a 
vavalry charge of which the thunder will echo down through all 
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the ages—so Concha, a mere country priest, liked to pace the 
aisles of a great cathedral, indulging the while in a half-cynical 
pride. He was no great general, no leader, of no importance 
in the ranks. But he was of the army, and partook in a 
minute degree in those victories that belonged to the past. It 
was his habit thus to pay a visit to Toledo Cathedral whensoever 
his journeys led him to Castile. It was, moreover, his simple 
custom to attend the early mass which is here historical; and, 
indeed, to walk through the church, grey and cool, with the hush 
that seems to belong only to buildings of stupendous age, is in 
itself a religious service. 

Concha was passing across the nave, hat in hand, a gaunt, 
ill-clad, and somewhat pathetic figure, when he caught sight of 
Sir John Pleydell. The Englishman paused involuntarily and 
looked at the Spaniard. Concha bowed. 

‘We met,’ he said, ‘for a moment in the garden of General 
Vincente’s house at Ronda.’ 

‘True,’ answered Sir John. ‘ Are you leaving the Cathedral ? 
We might walk a little way together. One cannot talk idly— 
here.’ 

He paused and looked up at the great oak screen—at the 
towering masonry. 

‘No,’ answered Concha gravely. ‘One cannot talk idly here.’ 

Concha held back the great leathern portiére, and the English- 
man passed out. 

‘This is a queer country and you are a queer people,’ he said 
presently. ‘When I was at Ronda I met a certain number of 
persons—I can count them on my fingers. General Vincente, 
his daughter, Sefiora Barenna, Sefiorita Barenna, the English- 
man Conyngham, yourself, Sefior Concha. I arrived in Toledo 
yesterday morning ; in twenty-four hours I have caught sight of 
all the persons mentioned, here in Toledo.’ 

‘ And, here in Toledo, is another of whom you have not caught 
sight,’ said Concha. 


‘Ah!’ 
‘Yes; Senor Larralde.’ 
‘Is he here ?’ 


‘ Yes,’ said Concha. 

They walked on in silence for some minutes. 

‘What are we all doing here, Padre ?’ inquired Sir John with 
his cold laugh, 
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‘What are you doing here, Sejior ?’ 

Sir John did not answer at once. They were walking leisurely. 
The streets were deserted, as indeed the streets of Toledo usually 
are. 

‘I am putting two and two together, the great lawyer 
answered at length. ‘I began doing so in idleness, and now I have 
become interested.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Yes. I have become interested. They say, Padre, that a 
pebble set in motion at the summit of a mountain may gather 
other pebbles and increase in bulk and speed until, in the form of 
an avalanche, it overwhelms a city in the valley.’ 

‘Yes, Sefior.’ 

‘And I have conceived the strange fancy that Frederick 
Conyngham, when he first came to this.country, set such a pebble 
in motion at the summit of a very high mountain. It has been 
falling and falling silently ever since, and it is gaining in bulk. 
And you, and General Vincente, and Estella Vincente, and Seiiorita 
Barenna, and Frederick Conyngham, and in a minor degree 
myself, are on the slope in the track of the avalanche, and are 
sliding down behind it. And the General and Estella, and your- 
self and Conyngham, are trying to overtake it and stop it. And, 
Reverendo, in the valley below is the monarchy of Spain—the 
Bourbon cause.’ 

Father Concha, remembering his favourite maxim that no flies 
enter a shut mouth, was silent. 

‘ The pebble was a letter,’ said Sir John. 

‘And Larralde has it,’ he added after a pause. ‘And that is 
why you are all in Toledo—why the air is thick with apprehension, 
and why all Spain seems to pause and wait breathlessly. Will 
the avalanche be stopped or will it not? Will the Bourbons— 
than whom history has known no more interesting and more 
unsatisfactory race, except our own Stuarts—will the Bourbons 
fall, Sefior Padre ?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Concha, whose furrowed face and pessimistic 
glance betrayed nothing. ‘Ah!’ 

‘You will not tell me, of course. You know much that you 
will not tell me, and I merely ask you from curiosity. You 
perhaps know one thing, and that I wish to learn from you—not 
out of curiosity, but because I, too, would fain overtake the 
avalanche and stop it. I am no politician, Sefior, though of 
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course I have my views. When a man has reached my age, he 
knows assuredly that politics merely mean self-aggrandisement, 
and nothing else. No—the Bourbons may fall; Spain may follow 
the lead of France and make an exhibition of herself before the 
world as a Republic. I am indifferent to these events. But I 
wish to do Frederick Conyngham a good turn, and I ask you to 
tell me where I shall find Larralde—you who know everything, 
Sefior Padre.’ 

Concha reflected while they walked along on the shady side 
of the narrow street. It happened to be the street where the 
saddlers live, and the sharp sound of their little hammers on the 
leather and wood came from almost every darkened doorway. 
The Padre had a wholesome fear of Esteban Larralde and an 
exaggerated estimation of that schemer’s ability. He was a 
humble-minded old man, and ever hesitated to pit his own brain 
against that of another. He knew that Sir John was a cleverer 
man than Larralde, deeper versed in that side of human nature 
where the seams are and the knots and the unsightly stitches ; 
older, more experienced, and probably no more scrupulous, 

‘Yes,’ said the priest, ‘I can tell you that. Larralde lodges 
in the house of a malcontent, one Lamberto, a scribbling journalist 
who is hurt because the world takes him at its own valuation and 
not at his, The house is next to the little synagogue in the Calle 
de Madrid, a small stationer’s shop where one may buy the curse 
of this generation—pens and paper.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Sir John, civilly and simply. This man 
has no doubt been ill-painted, but some may have seen that with 
different companions he wore a different manner. He was, as all 
successful men are, an unconscious actor, and in entering into the 
personality of the companion of the moment he completely sank 
his own. He never sought to be all things to all men, and yet he 
came near to the accomplishment of that hard task. Sir John 
was not a sympathetic man; he merely mistook life for a Court 
of Justice, and arraigned all human nature in the witness-box, 
with the inward conviction that this should by rights be exchanged 
for the felons’ dock. 

With Concha he was as simple, as direct, and as unsophisti- 
cated as the old priest himself, and now took his leave without 
attempting to disguise the fact that be had accomplished a fore- 


set purpose, 
Without difficulty he found the small stationer’s shop next to 
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the synagogue in the Calle de Madrid, and bade the stationer— 
a spectacled individual with upright hair and the air of seeking 
something in the world which is not usually behind a counter— 
take his card to Sefior Larralde. At first the stationer pretended 
ignorance of the name, but on discovering that Sir John had not 
sufficient Spanish to conduct a conversation of intrigue, dis- 
appeared into a back room, whence emanated a villainous smell of 
cooking. 

While Sir John waited in the little shop, Father Concha walked 
to the Plazuela de l’Iglesia Vieja, which small square, overhanging 
the Tagus and within reach of its murmuring voice, is deserted 
except at midday, when the boys play at bull-fighting and a few 
workmen engage in a grave game of bowls. Concha sat book in 
hand, opened honestly at the office of the day and hour, and read 
no word. Instead, he stared across the gorge at the brown bank 
of land which commands the city and renders it useless as a 
fortress in the days of modern artillery. He sat and stared grimly, 
and thought perhaps of those secret springs within the human 
heart that make one man successful and unhappy while another, 
possessing brains and ability and energy, fails in life, yet is perhaps 
the happier of the two. For it had happened to Father Concha, 
as it may happen to writer and reader at any moment, to meet 
one who in individuality bears a resemblance to that self which 
we never know and yet are ever conscious of. 

Sir John Pleydell, a few hundred yards away, obeyed the 
shopman’s invitation to step upstairs with something approaching 
alacrity. 

Larralde was seated at a table strewn with newspapers and 
soiled by cigarette ash. He had the unkempt and pallid look 
of one who has not seen the sun or breathed fresh air for days. 
For, as Concepcion had said, this was a conspirator who preferred 
to lurk in friendly shelter while others played the bolder game at 
the front. Larralde had in fact not stirred abroad for nearly a week. 

‘Well, Sefior,’ he said, with a false air of bravado, ‘ how fares 
it with your little undertaking ?’ 

‘That,’ replied Sir John, ‘is past—and paid for. And I have 
another matter for your consideration. Conyngham is not, after 
all, the man I seek.’ 

Sir John’s manner had changed. He spoke as one having 
authority. And Larralde shrugged his shoulders, remembering a 
past payment, 
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‘Ah!’ he said, rolling a cigarette with a fine air of in- 
difference. 

‘Qn the one hand,’ continued Sir John judicially, ‘I come to 
make you an offer which can only be beneficial to you; on the 
other hand, Sejior Larralde, I know enough to make things 
particularly unpleasant for you.’ 

Larralde raised his eyebrows and sought the match-box. His 
thoughts seemed to amuse him. 

‘I have reason to assume that a certain letter is now in your 
possession again. I do not know the contents of this letter, and 
I cannot say that I am at all interested in it. But a friend of 
mine is particularly anxious to have possession of it for a short 
space of time. I have, unasked, taken upon myself the office of 
intermediary.’ 

Larralde’s eyes flashed through the smoke. 

‘You are about to offer me money ; be careful, Seiior,’ he said 
hotly, and Sir John smiled. 

‘Be careful, that it is enough,’ he suggested. ‘Keep your 
grand airs for your fellows, Sefior Larralde. Yes, I am about to 
offer you two hundred pounds—say three thousand pesetas—for 
the loan of that letter for a few hours only. I will guarantee that 
it is read by one person only, and that a lady. This lady will 
probably glance at the first lines, merely to satisfy herself as to 
the nature of its contents. Three thousand pesetas will enable 
you to escape to Cuba if your schemes fail. If you succeed, three 
thousand pesetas will always be of use, even to a member of a 
Republican Government.’ 

Larralde reflected. He had lately realised the fact that 
the Carlist cause was doomed. There is a time in the schemes 
of men, and it usually comes just before the crisis, when the 
stoutest heart hesitates and the most reckless conspirator thinks 
of his retreat. Esteban Larralde had begun to think of Cuba 
during the last few days, and the mention of that haven for 
Spanish failures almost unnerved him. 

‘In a week,’ suggested Sir John again, ‘it may be—well— 
settled one way or the other.’ 

Larralde glanced at him sharply. This Englishman was either 
well-informed or very cunning. He seemed to have read the 
thought in Larralde’s mind. 

‘No doubt,’ went on the Englishman, ‘ you have divined for 
whom I want the letter and who will read it. We have both 
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mistaken our man. We both owe Conyngham a good turn—I 
in reparation, you in gratitude; for he undoubtedly saved the 
’ Sefiorita Barenna from imprisonment for life.’ 

Larralde shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Each man,’ he said, ‘ must fight for himself.’ 

‘And the majority of us for a woman as well,’ amended Sir 
John. ‘ At least in Spain, chivalry is not dead.’ 

Larralde laughed. He was vain, and Sir John knew it. He 
had a keen sight for the breach in his opponent’s armour. 

‘ You have put your case well,’ said the Spaniard patronisingly, 
‘and I do not see why, at the end of a week, I should not agree 
to your proposal. It is, as you say, for the sake of a woman.’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

Larralde leant back in his chair, remembering the legendary 
gallantry of his race and wearing an appropriate expression. 

‘ For a woman,’ he repeated with an eloquent gesture. 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘Then I will do it, Sefior. I will do it. 

‘ For two hundred pounds ?’ inquired Sir John coldly. 

‘ As you will,’ answered the Spaniard, with a noble indifference 


to such sordid matters. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PRIESTCRAFT. 


‘No man, I fear, can effect great benefits for his country without some sacrifice 
of the minor virtues.’ 


THE Sefiora Barenna was a leading social light in Toledo, inso- 
much as she never refused an invitation. 

‘One has one’s duties towards society,’ she would say with a 
sigh. ‘Though the saints know that I take no pleasure in these 
affairs,’ 

Then she put on her best Seville mantilla and bustled off to 
some function or another, where she talked volubly and without 
discretion. 

Julia had of late withdrawn more and more from that life 
of continued and mild festivity of which it is to be feared the 
existence of many women is composed. This afternoon she sat 
alone in the great gloomy house in Toledo, waiting for Larralde. 
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For she, like thousands of her sisters, loved an unworthy object— 
faute de mieux—with open eyes and a queer philosophy that bade 
her love Larralde rather than love none. She had lately spent a 
large part of her existence in waiting for Larralde, who, indeed, 
was busy enough at this time and rarely stirred abroad while the 
sun was up. 

‘ Julia,’ said Sefiora Barenna to Concha, ‘ is no longer a com- 
panion to me. She does not even attempt to understand my 
sensitive organisation. She is a mere statue and thinks of nothing 
but politics.’ 

‘For her, Madame, as for all women, there would be no politics 
if there were no politicians,’ the priest replied. 

This afternoon Julia was more restless than ever. Larralde 
had not been to see her for many days, and had only written a 
hurried note from time to time in answer to her urgent. request, 
telling her that he was well and in no danger. 

She now no longer knew whether he was in Toledo or not, but 
had sufficient knowledge of the schemes in which he was engaged 
to be aware of the fact that these were coming toacrisis. Esteban 
Larralde had indeed told her more than was either necessary or 
discreet, and it was his vanity that led him into this imprudence. 
We are all ready enough to impart information which will show 
our neighbours that we are more important than we appear. 

After a broiling day the sun was now beginning to lose a little 
of his terrific power, and, in the shade of the patio upon which 
the windows of Julia’s room opened, the air was quite cool and 
pleasant. A fountain plashed continuously in a little basin that 
had been white six centuries ago, when the Moors had brought 
the marble across the Gulf of Lyons to build it. The very sound 
of the water was a relief to overstrained nerves, and seemed to 
diminish the tension of the shimmering atmosphere. 

Julia was alone, and barely made pretence to read the book 
she held in her hand. From her seat she could see the bell 
suspended on the opposite wall of the courtyard, of which the 
deep voice at any time of day or night had the power of stirring 
her heart in a sudden joy. At last the desired sound broke the 
silence of the great house, and Julia stood breathless at the 
window while the servant leisurely crossed the patio and threw 
open the great door, large enough to admit a carriage and pair. 
It was not Larralde, but Father Concha, brought hither by a note 
he had received from Sir John Pleydell earlier in the afternoon. 
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‘I shall have the letter in a week from now,’ the Englishman 
had written. 

‘Which will be too late,’ commented Concha pessimistically. 

The Sejiora was out, they told him, but the Sefiorita had re- 
mained at home. 

‘It is the Sefiorita I desire to see.’ 

And Julia, at the window above, heard the remark with a 
sinking heart. The air seemed to be weighted with the suggestion 
of calamity. Concha had the manner of one bringing bad news. 
She forgot that this was his usual mien. 

‘Ah, my child,’ he said, coming into the room a minute later 
and sitting down rather wearily. 

‘ What ?’ she asked, her two hands at her breast. 

He glanced at her beneath his brows. The wind was in the 
north-east, dry and tingling. The sun had worn a coppery hue 
all day. Such matters affect women and those who are in mental 
distress. After such a day as had at last worn to evening, the 
mind is at a great tension, the nerves are strained. It is at such 
times that men fly into sudden anger and whip out the knife. 
At such times women are reckless, and the stories of human lives 
take sudden turns. 

Concha knew that he had this woman at a disadvantage. 

‘What ?’ he echoed. ‘I wish I knew. I wish at times I was 
no priest.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because I could help you better. Sometimes it is the man 
and not the priest who is the truest friend.’ 

‘Why do you speak like this?’ she cried. ‘Is there danger? 
What has happened ?’ 

‘You know best, my child, if there is danger; you know what 
is likely to happen.’ 

Julia stood looking at him with hard eyes—the eyes of one in 
mortal fear. 

‘You have always been my friend,’ she said slowly; ‘my best 
friend.’ 

‘Yes, A woman’s lover is never her best friend.’ 

‘Has anything happened to Esteban ?’ 

The priest did not answer at once, but paused, reflecting, and 
dusting his sleeve, where there was always some snuff requiring 
attention at such moments. 

‘I know so little,’ he said. ‘Iam no politician. What can I 
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say ? What can I advise you when I am in the dark? And the 
time is slipping by—slipping by.’ 

‘I cannot tell you,’ she answered, turning away and looking 
out of the window. 

‘You cannot tell the priest—tell the man.’ 

Then, suddenly, she reached the end of her endurance. Stand- 
ing with her back towards him she told her story, and Concha 
listened with a still, breathless avidity as one who, having long 
sought knowledge, finds it at last when it seemed out of reach. 
The little fountain plashed in the courtyard below; a frog in the 
basin among the water-lilies croaked sociably while the priest and 
the beautiful woman in the room above made history. For it is 
not only in king’s palaces nor yet in parliaments that the story 
of the world is shaped. 

Concha spoke no word, and Julia, having begun, left nothing 
unsaid, but told him every detail in a slow mechanical voice, as if 
bidden thereto by a stronger will than her own. 

‘ He is all the world to me,’ she said simply in conclusion. 

‘Yes; and the happiest women are those who live in a small 
world,’ 

A silence fell upon them. The old priest surreptitiously looked 
at his watch. He was essentially a man of action. 

‘My child,’ he said, rising, ‘when you are an old woman with 
children to harass you and make your life worth living, you will 
probably look back with thankfulness to this moment. For you 
have done that which was your only chance of happiness.’ 

‘Why do you always help me?’ she asked, as she had asked 
a hundred times. 

‘Because happiness is so rare that I hate to see it wasted,’ 
he answered, going towards the door with a grim laugh. 

_ He passed out of the room and crossed the patio slowly. Then, 
when the great door had closed behind him, he gathered up the 
skirts of his cassock and hurried down the narrow street. In 
such thoroughfares as were deserted he ran with the speed and 
endurance of a spare, hard-living man. Woman-like, Julia had, 
after all, done things by half. She had timed her confession too 
late. 

At the hotel they told the Padre that General Vincente wa 
at dinner and could not be disturbed. 

‘He sees no one,’ the servant said. 

‘You do not know who I am,’ said Concha, in an irony which 
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under the circumstances, he alone could enjoy. Then he passed 
up the stairs and bade the waiter begone. 

‘But I carry the General’s dessert,’ protested the man. 

‘No,’ said Concha half to himself, ‘I have that.’ 

Vincente was indeed at table with Estella. He looked up as 
the priest entered, fingering a cigarette delicately. 

‘How soon can you take the road ?’ asked Concha abruptly. 

‘Ten minutes—the time for a cup of coffee,’ was the answer, 
given with a pleasant laugh. 

‘Then order your carriage.’ 

Vincente looked at his old friend, and the smile never left his 
lips, though his eyes were grave enough. It was hard to say 
whether aught on earth could disturb this man’s equanimity. 
Then the General rose and went to the window which opened 
upon the courtyard. In the quiet corner near the rain-tank, 
where a vine grows upon trellis-work, the dusty travelling-carriage 
stood, and upon the step of it, eating a simple meal of bread and 
dried figs, sat the man who had the reputation of being the fastest 
driver in Spain. 

‘In ten minutes, my good Manuel,’ said the General. 

‘Bueno,’ grumbled the driver, with his mouth full—a man of 
few words. 

‘Is it to go far?’ asked the General, turning on his heel and 
addressing Concha. 

‘A long journey.’ 

‘To take the road, Manuel,’ cried Vincente, leaning out. Ie 
closed the window before resuming his seat. 

‘And now, have you any more orders?’ he asked with a gay 
carelessness. ‘I counted on sleeping in a bed to-night.’ 

‘You will not do that,’ replied Concha, ‘when you hear my 


news.’ 


‘Ah!’ 

‘But first you must promise me not to make use of th 
information I give you against any suspected persons, to take, in 
fact, only preventive measures.’ 

‘You have only to name it, my friend. Proceed.’ 

The old priest paused and passed his hand across his brow. 
He was breathless still, and looked worn. 

‘It is,’ he said, ‘a very grave matter. I have not had much 
experience in such things, for my path has always lain in small 
parochial affairs—dealings with children and women.’ 
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Estella was already pouring some wine into a glass. With a 
woman’s instinct she saw that the old man was overwrought and 
faint. It was a Friday, and in his simple way there was no more 
austere abstinent than Father Concha, who had probably touched 
little food throughout the long hot day. 

‘Take your time, my friend; take your time,’ said the 
General, who never hurried and was never too late. ‘A pinch of 
snuff now—it stimulates the nerves.’ 

‘It is,’ said Concha at length, breaking a biscuit in his long 
bony fingers and speaking unembarrassedly with his mouth full, 
‘it is that I have by the merest accident lighted upon a matter 
of political importance.’ 

The General nodded and held his wine up to the light. 

‘There are matters of much political importance,’ he said, ‘ in 
the air just now.’ 

‘A plot,’ continued Concha, ‘ spreading over all Spain; the 
devil is surely in it, and I know the Carlists are. A plot, believe 
me, to assassinate and rob and kidnap.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the General with his tolerant little smile. ‘ Yes, 
my dear Padre. Some men are so bloodthirsty ; is it not so?’ 

‘This plot is directed against the little Queen; against the 
Queen Regent ; against many who are notable Royalists occupy- 
ing high posts in the Government or the army.’ 

He glanced at Estella, and then looked meaningly at the 
General, who could scarcely fail to comprehend. 

‘Let us deal with the Queen and the Queen Regent,’ said 
Vincente ; ‘the others are probably able to take care of them- 
selves.’ 

‘None can guard himself against assassination.’ 

The General seemed for a moment inclined to dispute this 
statement, but shrugged his shoulders and finally passed it by. 

‘The Queen,’ he said. ‘ What of her ?’ 

In response, Concha took a newspaper from his pocket and 
spread it out on the table. After a brief search up and down 
the ill-printed columns, he found the desired paragraph and read 
aloud : 

‘The Queen is in Madrid. The Queen Regent journeys from 
Seville to rejoin her daughter in the capital, prosecuting her 
journey by easy stages and accompanied by a small guard. Her 
Majesty sleeps at Ciudad Real to-night, and at Toledo to-morrow 


night.’ 
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‘This,’ said Concha, folding the newspaper, ‘is a Carlist and 
revolutionary rag whose readers are scarcely likely to be interested 
for a good motive in the movements of the Queen Regent.’ 

‘True, my dear Padre—true,’ admitted Vincente, half re- 
luctantly. 

‘Many kiss hands they would fain see chopped off. In the 
streets and on the Plaza I have seen many reading this news- 
paper and talking over it with unusual interest. Like a bad 
lawyer, I am giving the confirmation of the argument before the 
argument itself.’ 

‘No matter—no matter.’ 

‘Ah! but we have no time to de things ill or carelessly,’ said 
the priest. ‘My story is a long one, but I will tell it as quicky 
as I can.’ 

‘Take your time,’ urged the General soothingly. ‘This great 
plot, you say, which is to spread over all Spain ; 

‘Is for to-morrow night, my friend.’ 





(To be continued.) 








